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One of the inspired writers, the man after God's 
own heart, left, as his dying counsel to his son, this 
mandate, " My son, be strong." 

The following tales, partly translated, and partly 
compiled from various authorities (and here I take 
the opportunity to thank Lady Morgan, and her 
publishers, for the handsome manner in which they 
have permitted me to make use of her ladyship's 
admirable Life of Salvator Rosa), are offered to 
the young of the present day, as instances of what 
strength of moral character and purpose may 
achieve, under every disadvantage of adverse cir- 
cumstances. May their perusal incite to similar 
conduct and similar virtues. 

M. J. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI; 

OR, 

THE LITTLE ARTIST. 



CHAPTEE I. 
THE Yonira demoubhxb op asms akp legs. 

On a fine bright cold day, in the month of Janu- 
ary 1488, a young, merry-looking lad, apparently 
about fifteen years of age, carrying imder his arm 
a green portfolio, knocked at the gate of the Castle 
of CaprSs6, in the territory of Arezzo. The portal 
was slowly opened by an old domestic in yellow 
livery, turned up with blue, who stood holding the 
door only partly open, and barring, with his own 
portly person, all entrance. 

" The Signer Michael Angelo?" said the boy, 
in a tone of inquiry. 
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"Not at home," answered the old man with 
abrupt brevity. 

" 0, good Urbino, that is not possible," cried the 
youth, trying to pass the Cerberus. 

" Do I not tell you, Signor Francis Graciani, 
that my young master, the Signor Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti, is not at home?" 

" Gone out ?" asked Graciani. 

" Gone out," averred the servant; adding, in a 
voice inaudible to his interlocutor, " a needful lie," 
for poor Url)ino being a Papist, had not learned 
that telling lies is always sin. 

" Can he be there already?" said Graciani, as if 
questioning himself. 

" Where, already ?" inquired old Urbino. 

"That does not concern you," answered Graciani, 
musingly ; " but no — it is impossible — ^he is wait- 
ing for me. Let me in, Urbino." 

" When I say he is not at home I" gruffly re- 
torted the old man, as he half closed the gate. 

" I must see with my own eyes to believe," cried 
Graciani; "Michael Angelo would never go out 
and leave no message, at least, for me." 

"01 — message 1 well, let me think. Yes, there 
was a message : let me think," continued Urbino, 
as if trying to fall back on his old memory; " it 
was that you might go— yon know — to — you 
know — " 

" I know," said Graciani. 
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^' Tell me, that I may know if it be the same 
place. My young master said — " answered Urbina 

'^ No need ; he cannot be elsewhere/' 

XJrbino continued his pretended message: '^ Wait 
a moment; it was to that signor who lives — ^yoa 
know, Signor GracianL" 

" I know—" 

'* But I should like to know too, Master Francis." 

" What for?" asked GracianL 

" 0, for nothing, signor," said Urbino, affecting 
the coolest indifference ; " only for cariosity." 

'^ Curiosity is a great sin, fiiend Urbiiio,'' and 
the boy shook his finger at him. 

*' Ah, but you see. Master Francis, I might then 
be able to ease the anxiety of my lord the podestat, 
who is very uneasy at these goings in and out of 
his son, my young master." 

''And is that all?" asked Graciani, with well 
assumed good nature and credulity. 

" That is all. Master Francis." 

" Well, listen then, Urbino ; if the podestat ask 
you where his son goes, you will say — " 

'' What ? " impatiently asked the old man. 

" You will say you don't know, and that will be 
no lie, old fellow;" and Graciani laughed the gay 
laugh of boyhood. 

** 0," cunningly replied Urbino, as he tried his 
wit on another tack ; ''I wager you do not go to do 
any harm, you two." 
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" And you will win your wager, Urbino ; but 
Btill I can't say we are always doing right either." 

" Bah I" ejaculated Urbino. 

"Alas, good friend! men are not perfect — ^boys 
still less so— children no better. I could tell you 
a secret" — and Graciani lowered his voice to a con- 
fidential whisper — " sometimes it even happens 
that those — ^you know, those at the signor's in that 
street — sometimes we even fracture both arms and 
legs I" 

" How, fracture ? " cried Urbino, and the old 
man's face grew pale ; " what are you at there ?" 

" 0, you know, no one can be quite handy at 
first, my good Urbino," said Francis, affecting a 
careless stoicism, " and I am by no means a Job. 
So, the least thing I do not like — ^the least thing 
that opposes me, or raises my anger, I don't make 
two words of it, but at once I break heads, arms, 
or legs — ^first that comes — ^no matter ; it cools one's 
temper so. 

" Break heads and arms I then you are just a 
band of young brigands down there," and the old 
man crossed himself "and my young master's 
amongst you?" 

" Michael Angelo ? to be sure he is, and one of 
the first. He makes quicker work than I in de- 
molishing his man." 

" And you think I shall suffer the lad to asso- 
ciate with you any longer?" cried Urbino, with 
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liorror depicted on his eveiy featare. ^' Long ago, 
I warned die feanil j that jon wonid pervert their 
son. Good day, Master Graciani — good day ; my 
young master is ont, and won't retom till night,'' 
and the old man slammed the gate to, muttering, 
^' What I let you see and talk to my signor again 1 
No, no, my fine fractnrer of arms — ^rascally yoong 
scapegrace — ^breaker of heads 1 What atrocities ! 
Heard I ever the like? What is the world come 
to ? Mere boys I Well, well, in my day things 
were very different. Lucky it was I that was 
near the gate when you knocked, Master Francis 
Graciani What might not hare happened had 
my son Urbain been there instead of me! he 
would have let the little scoundrel in — children 
are so thoughtless. But I am thankful that I have 
rid my young master of him £)r one daj. One 
day? Well, one day is always something." 



CHAPTER XL 

UBBIXO'S IDEAS OF ASriSTB, 



Still denouncing young Gradani — still praising 
his own foresight, Urbino mounted the great stone 
staircase of the Castle of Capr^, and turning into 
a long gallery, he raised the tapestry curtain that 
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masked the door of the library ; for a moment he 
stopped on the threshold, anxiously peering into 
the room. "Good I good!" said he to himself, 
fetching a long breath as if he had just got rid of 
a heavy burden on his chest ; " good I he is not 
out ; my yesterday's sermon has been of use : I'll 
begin again to-day. Children are just what we 
make them. It is well that I have had the bring- 
ing up of Signor Angelo." 

As he ended his soliloquy, Urbino drew near 
a table, before which a youth of about fourteen 
was seated, his head bowed down over a large 
sheet of white paper, and his mind so engrossed, 
that he never heard the old man's step. Urbino 
drew near, and coughed : the boy raised his eyes. 

" It is you, Urbino: was Graciani here?" 

Urbino hesitated : lying was not his habit, but 
his confessor had taught him the Popish doctrine 
that it is lawfal to tell a lie to serve what they fancy 
a good purpose, and their way of speaking truth in 
a low voice and falsehood aloud, so he answered-^ 

" No, he was not here, Signor Michael Angelo," 
and instantly added, in a whisper to himself: 
" Yesterday." 

" It is strange," said Angelo, and down again 
went the head over that great sheet of white 
paper. 

" I venture to say 'tis lucky for you, my dear 
young master, that that Signer Graciani has not 
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come to fetch you — " Here Urbino took up a 
plumeau, as if to dust the furniture; but instead 
of doing so, he stood before Michael Angelo, and 
continued speaking : '^ This Graciani is not fit 
society for you, signer — a nobody I — " 

^'Ha, ha! a nobody I he will make himself a 
somebody yet, good Urbino." 

"As how, signer? — as how?" asked Urbino, 
with a smile of the utmost pity and contempt. 

" As a great painter, Urbino." 

"As a great villain, rather, my good young 
master," added the old man gravely; "and if I may 
be so bold as to say it, 'tis only the height he 
wants ; all the rest he has already. Listen, dear 
master," and the faithful creature's voice trembled 
with emotion; " believe the experience of one who 
has been with you since the day you were bom, and 
has loved you more than anything in the world — 
more than his own soul, which he perils for you a 
dozen times a-day: this Graciani will be your 
ruin, and you will break the heart of your noble 
and illustrious relations. But 'tis no use my 
speaking; you will not listen to me, my young 
master," he added, sighing deeply. " And yet I 
must tell you, again and again, you will kill them 
all with sorrow — not to speak of me; but I am 
bound in duty to die for you, and in your service ; 
whether I die of griefj or of anything else, don't 
matter, provided I do die for the family. All the 
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Urbains, my ancestors, from father to son, servants 
of yoar ancestors the Buonarottis, have died in the 
service of this honourable house ; and so shall I, 
and so shall my son, and — " 

"Where is your son?" interrupted Angelo; 
" jou know I do not like any one but him to 
attend me." 

"0, ho I that you may plot together for your 
destruction! No, no, my young signor; young 
Urbain is too young to watch over you ; only twenty 
years of age, he needs to be watched over himself. 
Apropos, where were you all day yesterday?" 

" What good is your watching, if 1 have to tell 
before you can find out where I was ?" said the boy, 
laughingly. 

" Master Michael Angelo, you are going all to 
bad, all to evil ; there now, at this moment, what 
are you doing ? — instead of studying your Humani- 
ties, as your teacher, Signor Fabiano, calls those 
books he gives you — there are you painting images I 
What a disgrace, what a misfortune, that I should 
have to say that the descendant of the Counts 
of Canopa, the son of Louis Leonard Buonarotti 
Simoni, podesta of CaprSs§ and Chiessi, the nephew 
of the most pious and most reverend Antonio 
Buonarotti, prior of the Church of the Holy Ghost, 
has become an artist — an artist I Labouring with 
his hands like a cobbler, or a maccaroni-maker, or 
a lazzaroni, or — " 
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" Stop there, if you please— do you think my 
patience can never be exhausted?" 

But Urbino, once off in one of his tirades, was 
not so easily stopped ; he continued, only speaking 
more vehemently — 

" Labours with his hands just like my sister's 
son, that fool Biffi. He is a painter, a painter of 
signs too, which is a more profitable trade than 
that of a painter of framed images, meaning nothing 
at all ; and yet he is dying of want, with a mother 
and wife, and six children. I have proof of that, 
for though I do all I can to help them — I can't do 
much, true — yet he is dying of want, and he is an 
artist I" 

"And what the worse for that?" cried a voice 
behind Urbino, which made him start and turn 
round. 

" Signor Francis Graciani," said Urbino. 

" You come very late, Francis," said Angelo, as 
he held out his hand to his young friend. 

" Ask him the reason of that," replied Graciani, 
"ask him, your venerable servant and story-teller;" 
and he shook his finger menacingly at the old man. 

" He told me you had not come," said Angelo. 

" And me, that you were gone out," added 
Francis. 

" Yes, I said so," cried Urbino, in that tone of 
exasperation that means to keep no more measures. 
" I said so. Yes, I told a lie. Yes, I uttered a 

(64) 2 
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falsehood, as every faithful servant must, for the 
interest of the master who pays and feeds him. 
Yes I I did do so, and I don't regret it, and I'm 
ready to do it again and again in the way in which 
I have been taught by Father Dominick." 

" Indeed I '* said a grave voice. Urbino was* 
silent in a moment. At the sound of that voice 
Michael Angelo rose up quickly tcom his chair, 
and Graciani's face grew serious. 

NOTE. 

That the reader may understand something of the prlnolples of tmth 
as inculcated by a certain sect of Papists, and practised by Urbino, we 
give the following extract from Pascal, explaining their teaching: — 

" ' One of the most embarrassing of all things is to avoid falsehood, 
especiaUy when one uoithu to accredit something false. Tliis object is 
admirably gained by our doctrine of eqniyocatlon, which " allows am- 
bignons terms to be nsed, by causing them to be understood in a sense 
different fi*om that in which we onrselres understand them," as Sanchei 
says, Op. mor., p. 2, 1. 3, c 6, n. IS.* * I know that, father,* said L 
* We have published it so much,* continued he, ' that at length every- 
body is acquainted with it But do yon know how to act when equi- 
vocal terms are not to be found? * * No, f&ther.* * I doubted as much,* 
said he ; * that Is new : it is the doctrine of mental reservations. Sanchez 
gives it at the same place: " A man," says he, " may swear that he has 
not done a thing, although he has really done it, understanding In him- 
self that he did not do it on a certain day, or before he was bom, or 
internally adding some other similar circumstance, without using words 
which may let the meaning be known. And this is very convenient on 
many occasions, and is always very Just when necessary or useftil for 
health, honour, or estate.** * 

*' ' How, father; is It not a lie, and even peijury ? * 'No,* said tlie 
&ther ; ' Sanchez proves It at the same place, and our Filiutius also, tr. 
25, c. 11, n. 831. He also gives (n. 328) another surer means of 
avoiding fUsehood: It is after having siUd loud out, I swear thai I did 
not do ity we add, in a whisper, to-day; or, after saying loud out, Iswear^ 
we whiQ>er, that I «ay, and afterwards continue aloud that I did fu>l da 
U, You see plainly that this Is to speak the truth.* * I admit it,* said 
I ; * but perhaps we would find that it is to speak the tmth in a whisper, 
and fidsehood loud out.* ** 

No wonder that Papists hate the Bible,— the book of inKJt 
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CHAPTEB III. 

A 7ATHER'S SPEECn. 

He whose entrance, thus unperceived and unex- 
pected, had produced so startling an effect, was a man 
yet in the prime of life, of austere countenance and 
chilling address. In his massive and wrinkled 
forehead ; large, hlue, cold, and dull eye ; in his tall 
and elegant form, prematurely bent; in his slow 
but not ungraceful gait, it was easy to guess that 
sorrow, and not time, had bowed the body and 
furrowed the brow. This personage was followed 
by another, his very antitype, who was dressed in 
the garb of a priest. This last was short, erect, 
burly, rubicund; and his jovial face wore a per- 
petual happy smile. 

" Good day, my father," said Michael Angelo, aa 
he advanced an arm-chair for the first of the new- 
comers, whilst Urbino carried another to the prior. 

" I come to speak to you, my son," said the 
podesta, seating himself. "You can stay, you 
are not in the way," added he, addressing Graciani, 
who, having made his bow, was about to retire. 
Urbino, affecting an air of absolute unconcern, 
began to use his plumeau, dusting one by one the 
books scattered about. 

" Yes, we come to speak with you, nephew," 
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added the prior, at the same time giving some 
secret signs of encouragement to Angelo, who 
was always more or less intimidated by the cold 
manner of the podesta. 

The father and uncle being seated, the two lads 
remained standing respectfully attentive; whilst 
Urbino continued his dusting, as though he had 
the library all to himself alone. The podesta 
began, and there was in his voice a touch of emo- 
tion that Angelo had never before observed. 

" My son," ssdd he, " you are the only heir to 
my name and fortune, and, I would fain believe, heir 
also to the rigid and pious virtue which for many 
ages has been the guide and the controller of our 
ancient house. Your mother's death left you, in 
your cradle, to my sole care. Though I was still 
young, I never married again, on your account. 
I was unwilling to give you a step-mother, who 
must take from you some portion of the love I owed 
to you ; or brothers, whose claims must necessarily 
lessen your inheritance. Entirely devoted as I 
have been to your education, what must be my re- 
gret when I see you leaving the path I had traced 
out for you, my son? Men of fortune should not 
themselves be artists, but encourage art in others. 
Cultivate literature, my child ; I know you already 
are a poet, and I congratulate you on your success. 
If your country need your arm, take up the sword 
and fight for her; but I acknowledge that it is 
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writh pain that I see the hand of a Canopa holding 
a pencil, instead of wielding a sword." 

"Good, excellent," muttered Urhino, as he 
stooped to pick up a book he had let fall. 

" What have you to reply, Michael Angelo ?" 
continued the podesta. 

" With your permission, my father, and that of 
my uncle," replied Angelo, " I would take the 
liberty to repeat a little anecdote which the Signor 
Angelo Politien — " 

" The greatest author of our epoch," interrupted 
the prior. 

Michael bowed, and continued : " Which the 
Signor Angelo Politieno related yest>erday at the 
palace of Lorenzo de Medicis, where Pierre, his 
son, kept me to dine." 

" Let us hear," said both podesta and prior ; 
and Michael Angelo continued thus — 
" Albert Durer, painter and graver — " 
" Is he of noble ancestry ?" asked the podestat. 
" He is the son of a jeweller of Nuremberg," 
replied Michael Angelo ; " were he noble, my 
story would lose all its point. The Emperor 
Maximilian having heard of his talents, sent for 
Albert Durer lately, to paint some frescoes at his 
palace. Durer set to work at once. The emperor 
and his court were present. The wall was rather 
high, and Durer not being able to reach the neces- 
sary height, was looking round for a ladder, when 
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the emperor told a gentleman of his suite to place 
himself so that Dnrer could stand on his shoulder. 
The gentleman replied that he was ready to obey, 
but begged leave to observe that it was degrading 
nobility to make it a stepping-stone for an artist. 
' This painter/ replied Maximilian, ' possesses the 
highest nobility, that of talent. I can make seven 
nobles of seven peasants, but I cannot make of 
seven nobles one artist.' And the emperor has 
ennobled Albert Durer, and given him for arms 
three silver shields on a field azure." 

" I quite agree with the Emperor Maximilian," 
said the podestat, '^ and you tell me this anecdote 
in order that — . Speak, my son, I permit you." 

" In order that you, my father," replied Michael 
Angelo, clasping his hands together, " may permit 
me to say that I think — I love painting so much, 
the sight of a fine picture arouses in me such am- 
bition, such impetuous feeling — that I think— do 
not laugh at me, my father — I think I too am bom 
an artist." 

" Let us understand each other, my son," said 
the podestat, smiling. '< It was only yesterday, 
that, because the Signer Angelo Politieno whom 
you now quote, praised some of your odes, you 
fancied you were bom a poet." 

" And why not both ?" replied Michael Angelo ; 
" art and poetry are brother and sister : why should 
they not go hand in hand ?" 
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" How the boy chatters," murmured Urbino, 
as if talking to the book-shelves. ^' How the boy 
chatters. Did I not say there were no children 
now-a-days I where did he get all these fine words ?" 
But the book- shelves were silent on the subject, 
and Urbino again took to his plumeau. 

'^ The child has some reason on his side," ob- 
served the prior. 

" I am quite of his opinion as to the connection 
between the two arts," replied the podestat ; "but 
let me remark, that although a man of rank may 
be pardoned if he be but a moderately good poet, 
he cannot be excused as a mere dauber in painting : 
therefore I advise my son to cultivate literature^ and 
let painting alone. I should not decide thus did I 
believe he ever could become a great artist ; but of 
that I have no surety. In the meantime, Michael 
Angelo, lay aside this fancy for the pencil, or keep 
it, at least, for more idle hours." The lads bowed, 
and made towards the door. 

"Where are you going, you and the Signer 
Graciani ?" 

"To walk, in the first place, my father," re- 
plied Angelo, as he gave his friend a glance of 
encouragement, the latter seeming sadly embar- 
rassed by the podestat' s question. 

" I see no reason to refuse permission ; go, my 
children," said the podestat ; and he was just about 
to wave an adieu with his hand, when the prior, 
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who had been for some moments watching Urbino's 
increasing agitation, exclaimed — 

"What is the matter with Urbino? look, bro- 
ther how he knocks the books about, grows red and 
pale, opens his lips and then closes them ; certainly 
something is wrong." 

" Yes," cried Urbino, gasping as if an iron hand 
were on his throat. " Yes, something is wrong. 
Yes I I have something to disclose to your Excel- 
lencies." 

" Speak, my friend," replied the podestat, with 
that tone of benevolent affability usual from mas- 
ters in great families to aged servants. " Speak I" 

" Then stop them, my lord, stop them," cried 
Urbino, in a voice expressive of the greatest alarm 
and anxiety, as he pointed to the two boys re- 
treating arm in arm toward the door. 

" Stop who ?" asked the prior. 

Urbino seeing the door curtain fall as the youths 
disappeared behind it, hid his face in both hands, 
and in accents of despair cried, " It is too late I" 



CHAPTEB IV. 

MYSTERIES. 



" What is too late?" asked the podestat, address- 
ing Urbino, after having exchanged a look with 
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the prior, significative of his doubt of the old man's 
sanity. 

'^ No," answered UrbinOj as if replying to his 
own reflections. '^No! it is not too late; theie 
T^^J yet be some resource. I nrast speak, I must. 
Servants often know more than masters : they may 
be mistaken, 'tis true ; bat they are blameable if 
they conceal what they know. Signor Podestat, 
and you too, Signor Prior," continned he, in tones 
of anxious solicitude, '^ for these many days most 
extraordinary things go on here ; fiv example, do 
you know where my young master and the Signor 
Graciani are going just now ?" 

*' No ! what matter?" said the podestat. 

'^ What matter! O! sorrows never oome single!" 
and Urbino raised his eyes to the ceiling. 

"Then you know where they are going, Urbino?" 
said the prior. 

" I ? certainly not." 

" Whence then your alarm ?" asked the podestat. 

" Your Excellencies, fearful things are going on ; 
and I should be culpable, most culpable, did I longer 
allow your Excellencies to remain in ignorance." 

The podestat grew serious, as he said to Urbino, 
'^ You alarm me, what do you know?" 

" Nothing, your Excellence, absolutely nothing," 
replied the old man in the most deeponding tone. 

The prior barst out laughing; the podestat 
shrugged his shoulders, as he rose from his chair. 
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Urbino continued : *' But I must not the less tell 
your Excellencies what I have seen." 

" As you value our peace of mind, speak without 
farther circumlocution !" cried the prior. 

" My probity and veracity have been compro- 
mised twice already to-day," sorrowfully answered 
Urbino ; but perceiving the podestat's gestures of 
impatience, he hastily added, ^'It is this, Excellency 
— ^there is no such thing as a child now-a-days. The 
Signer Michael Angelo goes out and comes in 
without ever saying to me, as he did when he was 
little, 'Urbino, will you come with me?' and 
without ever saying where he is going to. Stay, I 
beg pardon, he does say, * If the Signer Graciani 
call for me, tell him I am gone he knows where.' 
And then they have secrets — 0, secrets enough to 
stiffen the hairs on the head. Excellency ; little 
Graciani will come with something hid under his 
cloak, and Signer Michael Angelo will say, ' Have 
you brought it? — Yes — how good, Graciani, to 
hide them from your master.' So much for one 
secret. I never could find out what them was. 
Then, who is this master? that's another mystery. 
A highway robber he must be, Excellencies, an 
assassin, a bandit ; for little Graciani told me in 
confidence to-day himself that he passed his time 
breaking heads, cutting off arms, and fracturing 
limbs. But that's not all : it seems the two — ^my 
young master and little Graciani — gain round sums 
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of money at this work. Just listen, Excellency, to 
the story of the three ducats — mystery the third.'* 

Annoyed by the pertinacity with which the old 
servant, under the excuse of ancient service, con- 
tinued to chatter on unintelligible gossip, the 
podesta and prior were on the point of desiring 
him to cease speaking, when the latter part of his 
sentence drew their attention. 

" Tell the story of the three ducats,'' said the 
podesta. 

'^ And without any of your usual comments,'' 
added the prior. 

'* Alas I Excellencies, every man tells his. tale 
as best he can. I shall try, however, to narrate 
only what I have seen, and say only what I know." 

The podesta and prior again leaned back on 
their large arm-chairs, and Urbino, plumeau in 
hand, thus began. 



CHAPTER V. 

THB THREE DUCATS. 

*' I MUST first beg your Excellencies to remark that, 
on last Thursday, only three days ago, my young 
master had not one farthing ; the proof of that 
is, that, in the morning of Thursday, he made me 
give the half of his bread to his poor man. His poor 
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man, we all call him, for my young master always 
gives to him. So, your Excellencies see, the bread 
was given because there was no money. Now for 
the rest. 

" Your Excellencies know I have a poor sister, 
called Sterine, married to a painter, but a sign- 
painter. Excellencies, his name is Biffi ; he has 
six children, and they are all in misery — ^but such 
misery as your Excellencies can have no idea of 
—only the poor can know what misery means. 
All these poor creatures — ^father, mother, and six 
children — live in a top room behind the Church of 
St. Croix. My brother-in-law pays six ducats of 
yearly rent. I don't know if your Excellencies 
understand me?" 

" 0, perfectly," said both podestat and prior, at 
the same moment. 

" My brother-in-law pays six ducats of rent. He 
owed six months, that makes three ducats ; and, as 
he could not pay, the landlord sent the bailiffs to 
warn him to quit directly, and, moreover, to remind 
Biffi that he had given his promissory- note for the 
sum due that very Thursday, and so he must go to 
prison on Friday. Very agreeable that I Excel- 
lencies, there was crying and wailing never sur- 
passed: Sterine, and Biffi, and all the children 
— it was who should be loudest, one as broken- 
hearted as the other. Well, evening comes on, that 
same Thursday, when my young master had no 
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money. My brother-in-law had no light in his 
room, for the plain reason that there was neither 
oil, nor tallow, nor anything there. So, as they 
were all crying in the dark, he heard his name 
called out from the street. He opened the window, 
and looked oat, bat it was all as dark as pitch. He 
could see nobody ; then a voice cried, ' Take care,' 
and he drew back, and, sure enough, a parcel fell 
on the floor with a silvery sound. ' It is silver,' 
said Sterine. ' It is only some idle fellow amus- 
ing himself,' cried Biffi. * I tell you it is silver,' 
my sister said, and one of the children picked it 
up, and took it to the mother. She opened it, and 
cried out, ' Did I not tell you, Biffi ? it is silver, 
just enough for the rent ;' and there they were, sure 
enough, three ducats. Now, where could the Sig- 
nor Michael Angelo have found them ?" 

" First of all, you have no proof they came 
from my son," said the podestat. 

" And from whom else could they have come ?" 
naively asked Urbino. 

" There is no other at Arezzo," observed the 
prior. 

" Especially no one who gives three ducats, 
when he possesses none," said the podestat, 
smiling. 

" That is precisely mystery the fifth," said Ur- 
bino. 

" I repeat again, Urbino, you have no proof that 
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they came from my son. What are your reasons 
for thinking they do?" 

'^ 1 Excellency, I have many reasons, and 
Biffi says he thinks it was my young master's voice 
cried * Take care.* " 

" That is no proo^" said the prior. 

'* Well, well. Excellencies, all I can say in con- 
clusion is, that there are no children now-a-days. 
You see them bom, you see them little, little. 
You turn your head — they are grown men ; the 
Signor Michael Angelo, for instance. Is not your 
Excellency horrified?" 

" No, my good, faithful Urbino," said the podestat 
kindly ; and then rising and turning to his brother, 
he asked — 

" Do you din6 at the Medici Palace to-day ?" 

" Yes; and you, podestat?" 

" I also dine there, prior." 

*' I think it must be about the hour, podestat." 

" Mid-day has just struck, prior. " 

" We shall be late," rejoined the prior, and the 
noble brothers left the library. 

" Ha I ha I You have not enough of proo^" 
cried Urbino, desperately. " Well I Til find your 
Excellencies proof enough before I sleep. I'll 
^Bithom their mysteries before I am many hours 
older." 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

THE faun's head. 

Lorenzo di Medicis, sumamed the Magnificent, 
amongst other palaces, possessed one in the lord- 
ship of Arezzo, where, occasionally, he assembled 
all the learned men and first artists of the day. 
On this occasion, towards the end of the repast, he 
made a sign to his son Pierre. The latter imme- 
diately left the banquet-room, with all his young 
companions, and took them to amuse themselves 
in the gardens. A great deal of snow had fallen 
for some days past, and the gardens, which were 
ornamented with numberless statues and fragments 
of antiques,- presented a most singular spectacle. 

" An idea, an idea, my friends 1" cried the young 
Michael Angelo; "our own good sires have yet 
too full hours to remain at table, talking of all their 
great exploits ; let us ornament the gallery through 
which they must pass on their way to the duchess's 
saloon with some fresh statues." 

"And where shall we find such statues, Michael 
Angelo ?" asked young Pierre di Medicis. 

" In snow, my lord." 

" A capital idea," said the son of the Marquis 
of Mautua ; " 'twill warm and divert us at the same 
time." 

No sooner said than done. The voung nobles, 
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regardless of both velvet vests and lace ruffles, set 
to work : some dug up the snow, others carried it 
to that part of the garden nearest the gallery ; the 
would be artists tried to mould, and in a few minutes 
a number of the most grotesque imitations of sta- 
tues, having no likeness to anything in creation, 
were raised, to the no small merriment of the youths. 
Suddenly Michael Angelo, perceiving the body 
of an antique headless faun, admirably sculptured, 
and representing the bony proportions of a vigorous 
old man, cried out, ^' I must make a head for this 
faun;'' and, taking handfnls of snow, he began to 
model one. His companions stood around to watch 
him at his work : he threw into it so much gaiety, 
drollery, and vigour, that the laugh and repartee 
became contagious. " A faun should have a sardo- 
nique face,'' said he, and he raised the comers of 
the mouth. " The eyebrow should have the same 
inclination," continued he, as he went on with his 
work. " Then the mouth must be open — a faun is 
always laughing. Bravo I" said he, as he retreated 
a few steps off to look at his faun's head ; *' Bravo ! 
but it really is not amiss — ^look, look, Pierre! 
Graciani, Mantone, Valentin — look here I Well, 
people say one can always do well what one loves, 
to do ; and, for my part, I adore sculpture. I drank 
the love of sculpture with my nurse's milk. She 
was the wife of a sculptor" — and the boy kept re- 
treating, step by step, looking first one way, then 
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another, at his faun, until his foot trod on another 
foot behind him, and a voice cried — 

"Take care, child!" 

It was no child's voice that spoke. Michael 
Angelo turned quickly round, and, to his great 
astonishment, found the -person who was rubbing 
his bruised limb was no less than Lorenzo di Medi- 
cis himself; and immediately following the master 
of the feast, all the guests, podesta and pri(Mr 
amongst them. 

Ashamed and confused, Michael Angelo was be- 
ginning a thousand apcdogies ; but Liorenzo, gaily 
pinching him by the ear, exclaimed, " Gentlemen, 
this is rather the work of a master than the essay 
of a beginner. At the same time, Michael Angelo, 
as all great works must be criticised, I must 
observe that your figiun is old, and you have lefl 
him all his teeth. Now, don't you know all old 
men lose some teeth?" 

" You are right, my lord," cried Michael Angelo; 
and in a moment he effaced one of the teeth, 
hollowing the gum at the same time, so that the 
tooth appeared to have fallen out. This wonder- 
fully intelligent stroke excited the admiration of 
all the artists present. Young Buonarotti was 
covered with applause; and, on returning that 
night to the chateau of Caprds6, Michael Angelo 
heard none of the usual complaints about his taste 

for the fine arts. 

(M) 3 
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As the carriage drove up to the entrance of the 
castle, the podestat perceived Urbino amongst the 
servants who were carrying the torches. The old 
man's face wore a most radiant expression of un- 
utterable things. 

" Excellenzal" cried he, as he hurried to be the 
first to let down the carriage-step, " all is discovered. 
Can your Excellenza grant me a few moments' 
audience ? " 



CHAPTER VII. 

MYSTERIES UNRAVELLED. 

Obeying a sign of the podestat, Urbino snatched 
a torch from one of the attendants, and, preceding 
his master, he lighted him to his bed-room, where 
a good fire awaited him. 

Just as the podestat was seating himself in his 
easy chair, he perceived the laughing face of his 
brother, the prior, peering in at the door. 

'* If I did not love my nephew as much as I do, 
I should fancy curiosity had led me to follow your 
steps, my brother; but, whether it be curiosity or 
interest, I shall not be sorry to learn the results of 
Urbino's discoveries ; judging by the terror-struck 
physiognomy of this good, faithful servant, they 
must be tragical." 
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'^ Take a seat, brother/' said the podestat, as he 
turned towards Urbino, and added — 

" Speak, my old friend; both my brother and 
myself are impatient to hear the details yon hare 
to give ; but no foolish suppositions, I pray : tell us 
only what you know." 

" Alas I . Excellencies," answered Urbino, as he 
stood respectfully before the brothers, " if I only 
say what I know, I shall say nothing at all." 

" What are all your grand discoveries good for, 
then?" asked the prior. 

" Excellence," replied Urbino, "they are good to 
show that crime is always, sooner or later, found 
out ; that Providence lets nothing go unpunished ; 
that he who does ill, and thinks he has taken all 
precaution against discovery, is discovered, and by 
the very precautions he took to hide his actions." 

" Come to facts, my good Urbino," said the 
podestat in a parental tone. 

Urbino began in most emphatic accents: "The 
day the Signor Michael Angelo was bom, was 
on Thursday, the 6th March 1474. 0, I shall 
never forget it." 

" Pass over the nursing, good Urbino," inter- 
rupted the prior gently. 

" Ah I I wish I could, Excellency ; but it is pre- 
cisely that which has ruined my young master." 

" The nursing?" asked the prior, smiling. 

" The nurse, Excellence." 
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" Poor woman I " said the podestat ; " she died 
before Michael Angelo cut all his teeth." 

"True, Excellency, but she was the wife of a 
sculptor; she was an artist herself, her husband 
said ; and the Signer Michael Angelo tells every- 
body that he drank in the love of art with his 
nurse's milk. So—" 

" Urbino," said the podestat in a severe tone, " it 
grows so late, that I must insist upon your telling, 
without more preamble, whdt it is you have found out. ' ' 

" Yes, Excellency, and you have to scold my 
young master well, and send off that little tempter 
Graciani, and hang one Ghirlahdaio. But I shall 
begin: Do you know. Excellencies, what it was 
that little rascal Graciani brought to the heir 
of the Counts of Ganopa — ^under his cloak, and 
hidden so well, that if the valet of that rogue 
they call Ghirlandai'o had not told it me this 
evening after vespers, I should never have known. 
Do you know ? can you guess ? No, Excellencies, 
you never could imagine it ; permit me to relate 
the whole : After you left' for the Medici palace, 
an idea struck me. I thought I would go and see 
my sisters ; the story of the three ducats was still 
running in my head. I arrive, and find them at 
dinner. Nothing but one plate of maccaroni — only 
maccaroni; but what maccaroni I I sit down; I 
fill my plate; I begin to eat; and all the while I 
eat, 1 talk. * The florins ?' said I. ' Well, they 
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paid the landlord,' said Biffi. ' And yon don't know 
where they came from?' 'Not the moet distant 
idea, ' answers he. ' Yet yon thought you recognised 
the voice of my young master/ said I. ' O,' said he, 
*' I thought it might be ; the voice was a sweet 
voice, and whenever I here a sweet voice, I think 
it must be the Signer Michael Angelo. But my 
wife says I am mistaken, and that the voice of thy 
young master is sweeter still than that one of 
Thursday night.' ' Perhaps^' cried my little niece, 
a little thing of nine years old, but sharp — sharp 
as a needle; ' perhaps,' cried she, ' that was because 
he forced his voice in crying " Take care." ' * Well, 
no matter,', said Biffi. ' May Heaven grant him 
long life, honour, fortune, and wisdom to him and 
his I ' added my sister. ' I was obliged to part with 
the florins; but as for the paper that contained 
them, I shall keep that as long as I live, as a holy 
and pious relic' ' Let us see the paper,' said I to 
my sister. She had it under a glass ; she gave it 
me. Here it is. Excellency," added the old man ; 
^' Sterine confided it to me on my honour until to- 
morrow. See, Excellencies, is not this my young 
master's writing ? " 

" Why, yes, I believe it is," said the podestat, 
as he examined the paper and passed it on to the 
prior; "what think you, brother?" 

" It certainly is my nephew's writing," said the 
prior. 
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"Your Excellencies may see there is but one 
name on the piece of paper, that of Ghirlandai'o." 

" That is the name of a great painter, Urbino; 
but go on," said the podestat. 

" The name was not unknown to me/' continued 
Urbino. " After much reflection, 1 recollected I 
only knew the name from having an old comrade in 
the service of one Ghirlandaio; but I did not know 
his address. By good luck, I had the happy 
inspiration to go to vespers. * I shall find some 
one there to give me his address,' said I. I go to 
the Church of St. Croix, and who should I see 
under the portico, but my old comrade Paolo ; I offer 
him the holy water; one civility deserves another 
— he provides me a chair, we sit down, and all at 
once Paolo s&ys to me, by way of bravado doubt- 
less, ' Well, your young master is one of ours now.' 
*How one of yours?' said I. * Yes,' said he, 
' Ghirlandaio is his master.' * I give you to wot,' 
said I, *that my young master, the heir of the 
Counts of Canopa, acknowledges no master but 
God, and is servant to no one.' That was not 
badly said. I thought the nail was well driven 
home. Not at all: Paolo burst out laughing. 
* Servant I ' said he ; * no, pupil of Ghirlandaio. 
Ah, little Graciani had some trouble to get him 
received.' At the name of Graciani, you may be- 
lieve. Excellencies, I became all ears. I thought 
to myself, * So here is where they break all the 
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limbs ; ' and I was not mistaken, as the end of my 
tale — ^pardon, Excellencies, of my history, I should 
say — will show. * Would you believe it, Urbino?' 
continued Paolo, *that little Graciani took the 
trouble to copy all my master's studies secretly, 
and carried them to your young master, who thus 
acquired the great art of painting, and acquired it 
so well, that, six days ago, Ghirlandaio received 
the Signer Michael Angelo into his studio as a 
pupil, and pays him I don't know how many 
florins a-year. That is a fine thing, at fourteen 
years old to be gaining florins/ Now, you see. 
Excellence, how are my three florins and their 
giver found: it was my young master; no more 
doubt; the mystery was found out. I ran here as 
fast as I could,. but you were not returned from the 
Medici palace ; however, now you are here^ Excels 
lencies, and my story is told." 

" My son cannot yet bo in bedi" said the 
podestat ; " go, Urbino, tell him to come here." 

" I go. Excellency, I go ! " cried Urbinpj with 
delighted haste« 



CHAPTER Vin. 

WHO WAS MOST TAKEN IfTl 



As Urbino drew near' the library, which he had to 
pass before he reached Michael Angelo's bed-room, 
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he perceived a light there ; and en entering, saw 
Michael Angelo seated at his usual place, finishing 
the drawing he had that morning commenced. 
" Ah, Jial we are at last going to say farewell to 
art, artists, and artists' pupils,'' cried the old man, 
observing his young master's occupation. " My 
lord podestat wants you, signer. 0, now you 
are in for it. A good lecture is waiting you, I 
reckon, at least I hope so; all is discovered, all, 
everything." 

'' What?" asked Michael Angelo, as he rose to 
follow the old man, who had seized the lamp, and 
was turning toward the door. 

" Everything, signer — ^the whole plot, plotters, 
and all ; and now at last we shall say good-day 
to art and artists, and that young rascal, your 
tempter, Graciani, and all the rest, and begin to 
live as a great noble should — doing nothing from 
morning till night, getting up late, going to bed 
early, taking three hours' sieste at least, and — " 

" A famous Marmotte life you are laying down 
for me, Urbino," said the boy, laughing. 

" Ay, ay I laugh, my young gentleman ; laugh, 
laugh on I" cried Urbino, piqued that his threats 
should be taken so lightly; "laugh away; the 
laugh's to him that wins, however, and we shall 
see. You little think what awaits you; and it 
won't be old Urbino that will be most taken in, 
but little Graciani maybe, who plays the part of 
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the tempter, or perhaps a certain Ghirlandaio, in 
whose studio, it seems, people get heads and limhs 
broken." 

And Urbino raised the door-curtain, and in a 
loud voice announced, " The Signer Michael 
Angelo I" Then, instead of retiring, the old man 
stealthily glided to the further comer of the podes- 
tat's large apartment, rubbing his hands, and wait- 
ing impatiently the issue of a conversation that 
should give the victory to all his prognostications. 
But what was his astonishment, when, instead 
of reproving Michael Angelo, the podestat, with 
moistened eyes, held out his open arms, and em- 
braced his son with the tenderest emotion, saying 
in a faltering voice : " Come to my heart, my 
boy ; thou art an honour to our family, a true and 
worthy descendant of our ancient and noble house. 
Thou wilt one day be the pride of thy father, and 
the glory of the Canopas. Since such is your 
vocation, an artist you shall be ; you make so noble 
a use of the money you gain, that I desire you 
to go on. So," added the podestat, in accents of 
familiar fondness, ''so Ghirlandaio, instead of tak- 
ing money for your studies, as he does from other 
pupils, pays you. How much does he give you, 
my son?" 

" That depends, my father, on the result of my 
labours," answered Michael Angelo ; " but since 
you now know all, I acknowledge I should never 
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have accepted his money, only I wanted it for poor 
Biffi." 

" There is no disgrace in receiving money 
honestly gained, my nephew," said the prior; " and 
this money does you honour." 

" Michael Angelo," said the podestat, " tell 
Graciani, that from to-morrow he will find a cover 
laid for him daily at my tahle. And now, go to 
bed, my son, and take with you the blessing of the 
happiest of fathers/' 

^^ And of uncles,'' added the prior, embracing in 
his turn the joyful Michael Angelo. 

" Well, Urbino," said Angelo, as they left the 
room, and the old man lighted him through the 
gallery, " which is the most taken in?" 

" I, signor," answered Urbino, in a subdued 
tone; "but I never thought a great lord could be- 
come an artist I " 

All that I have just told you, my young 
friends, is exact truth. Michael Angelo Buona- 
rotti, when only fourteen years old, received from 
his master, Ghirlanda'io, a written agreement, of 
which Vasari has preserved a copy, guarantee- 
ing to Michael Angelo six, eight, and ten florins 
yearly. 

But the school of Ghirlandaio was too narrow for 
the mighty genius of Michael Angelo. At this 
epoch of the arts, there existed no master who 
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could really teach anything to this wonderful boy 
of fifteen. Being forced to seek resources for him- 
self in the conceptions of his own mind, he doubt- 
less found there the power and the originality 
which characterize his works. 

Taking advantage of Lorenzo di Medici's love 
of the fine arts, Michael Angelo founded au 
academy of painting and sculpture. He directed 
it with success, until the troubles of the house of 
Medicis obliged him to reside at Bologna or at 
Venice; but he did not long stay at the latter city; 
he soon returned to Florence. 

It was at this period that Michael Angelo 
learned that the Cardinal of St. Gregorio spoke in 
contemptuous terms of his works, placing the most 
inferior antique statue far above his greatest chefs- 
cTceuvres, It occurred to him to mystify thb 
learned personage, who, like too many others, 
brought into society only those ideas which were 
already received, and never took the trouble to 
form any of his own. 

Italy is the land of buried statues. One day 
some men, whose only occupation was seeking such 
treasures, found a statue of Cupid : one arm was 
missing. This statue was of the greatest beauty : 
they took it to the cardinal, who was in such rap- 
tures when he examined it, that he gave a most 
extravagant price, and placed it in the most con- 
spicuous place of his gallery. He then sent for 
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Michael Angelo, either to mortify him, or perhaps 
to hear his real opinion of the statue. 

'' I see nothing wonderful in it," said Michael 
Angelo, coldly. 

" Could you do as much ?" asked the cardinal. 

" Well, I think it would not be difficult," replied 
Angelo, with a smile of strange meaning. 

" Signor Michael Angelo, you have not exa- 
mined the statue : look at the high finish of the 
Torso ; the expression of the head, the limbs, the 
arms — " 

" His Excellency means to say the arm I " 

'' Few modem artists could make its fellow, I 
suspect, Signor Michael Angelo." 

" If his Excellence will only permit me to go as 
far as my own studio, perhaps I could prove the 
contrary." 

'* I shall wait your return," said the cardinal, 
thinking Michael Angelo would bring him a statue 
that would be far inferior to his disinterred Cupid. 

Michael Angelo soon returned, but unaccompa- 
nied by any attendant carrying a burden ; he was 
all alone, only he held, wrapped up in a fold of his 
cloak, something of small dimensions. It was an 
arm : he went up to the Cupid, and placed the arm 
on the side where it was wanting. It fitted the 
body perfectly. 

" A miracle I" cried the cardinal 

" No, Excellency ; only malice I " replied 
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Michael Angelo. " I was resolved to prove to 
your Eminence that the modems could equal the 
ancients. It was I who made this Cupid, hroke 
an arm off, and had the rest buried where I knew 
it would be found. This is the whole secret." 

Michael Angelo was not only a great painter ; 
he was also a great sculptor and a great poet. 
Lorenzo de Medicis had been his protector, and by 
instituting the Florentine Academy, had been the 
means of developing the immense resources of 
Michael Angelo' s genius. By the death of Lorenzo, 
Angelo was deprived not only of a friend, but of a 
patron ; for he was then by no means rich. The 
prior of the Church of the Holy Ghost ordered a 
carved crucifix from him, and gave him a home in 
the convent; procuring for him dead bodies, that he 
might study anatomy. These Angelo himself dis- 
sected, finding in that painful occupation the real 
secret of his admirable and true designs. 

Michael Angelo, in his youth, knew no other 
pleasure than that of cultivating the fine arts, and 
no wants but such as intellect and mind suggested. 
When, in after years, he grew rich, he despised 
luxury, and was indifferent even to the comforts of 
life. He seldom slept in a bed; lived on bread 
and water; passed his nights in working, or in 
solitary walks. Economical, frugal, disinterested, 
of remarkable austerity in morals, of rare inflexi- 
bility of character, his virtues were those of the 
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Stoic. Liked and sought after by the great, he 
shanncd them, though of a kind and communi- 
cative disposition. He preferred a solitary life. 
"Art," he would say, "is my wife; my works 
are my children : such a posterity is enough for 
me. Lorenzo Ghiberti," added he, " left wealth 
and many children; should we know that he had 
ever existed, if he had not made the bronze gates 
of the Baptistry of St. John? His wealth has 
been dissipated, his children are dead, — but the 
bronze gates still stand." 

The only being Michael Angelo really loved 
was Urbain, the son of that Urbino we spoke of in 
the former portion of this little tale. 

" When I die, what will you do, Urbain?'* said 
he one day. 

" I shall have to find another master," answered 
the other. 

"No I you shall never require to do that ;" and 
he made him a donation of ten thousand French 
livres — about four hundred pounds English. But 
Urbain never required this money : he died before 
his master, who tended him night and day during 
all his illness, and was long inconsolable for his 
loss. 

The greater number of the best works of Michael 
Angelo, both in painting and sculpture, are at 
Florence. 

At the age of ninety, finding death drawing 
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near, he sent for his relative, Leonard Buonarotti, 
and dictated his last will thus : — 

" I leave my soul to God, my body to the earth, 
and my fortune to my nearest relations." 

He died on the 17th of February 1564. His 
body was first laid in the Church of the Holy 
Apostle ; but was afterwards interred at Florence, 
with great honours. The Grand Duke gave to 
Leonard Buonarotti all the marble necessary for 
the execution of the mausoleum of Michael Angelo, 
designed by Vasari, one of his pupils, of which the 
statues were sculptured by three Florentines ; the 
architectural part was confided to John Dell'opera ; 
the painting to Baptiste Lorenzi ; and the sculp 
ture to Valerio Ciceli. 

The palace of the Buonarottis at Florence, still 
inhabited by the descendants of this great man, 
possesses a superb gallery, ornamented with a series 
of pictures, done by the first Florentine masters, 
representing the most remarkable events in the life 
of Michael Angelo. 




CORREGIOj 

OB, 

THE LITTLE FAGGOT CUTTEB. 



CHAPTEK I. 

THR FAGGOT MAKER'S FAMILY. 

Night was coming on, as a poor woman, bent under 
a load of newly-cut sticks, came out of one of those 
rich green forests bordering on the Apennines, and 
slowly wended her way along a pretty little flowery 
path leading to Corregio, a little town some 
leagues from Modena. At the end of the pathway 
stood a lowly hut, before which she stopped*, 
throwing down her burden at the door, she went 
into the cottage. 

" Is it you. Marietta?" asked a man's voice. 

"Yes, AUegri," said' Marietta. " I have come 
from the Castle of Gambara, where I had been to 
give my Lady Marchioness her embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs." 

" And you returned by the forest, to see if our 
son was at work," replied Allegri ; " and not find- 
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ing him, you cut the wood yourself with your own 
poor little hands, dear Marietta, and carried the 
load home on your back? Don't say no, my 
good wife ; I heard, by your slow gait, that you 
were burdened, Alas I — " 

" HushT' said his wife. " I hear my brother's 
voice. Don't let him know how much reason we 
have to complain of Antonio." 

" Good day, Lawrence," said she, affecting a 
tone of cheerfulness which sadly contrasted with 
her pale, worn-out countenance, holding out her 
hand to a little burly man, whose jovial- face and 
rosy- tipped nose showed no contempt for the juice 
of the grape. 

" Good day, sister," said Lawrence, cordially 
shaking her hand. " You are pale to-day; what 
is the matter ?" Then, without staying for a reply, 
he advanced towards a miserable pallet, on which 
a man, still young-looking, lay extended; his 
sickly features bearing traces of sorrow and priva- 
tions of every kind. 

"How's the leg, Allegri?" said he, addressing 
the sick man. 

" No better, brother-in-law," replied Allegri ; 
" no better ; and that means worse." 

"Patience! patience, Allegri !" interrupted the 
soft voice of Marietta. 

" Ah I I have patience. Marietta — as much as a 
man can well have ; but to think that for the last 

(64) 4 
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eight months — don't shake your head, Lawrence 
— eight months it is, the 17 th of last October. 
The year 1508 was unlncky for me ; and the half 
of the year 1509 is gone, and no better luck! 
Let me speak, wife. It does good to my pain 
when I speak; and when I can get no other relief, 
I may be allowed this one. Yes I I say again, 
1508 has not been a happy year for me. It 
began with my wife having bad eyes, so that sho 
could not see to embroider — " 

^^ Nearly for two months," murmured. Marietta, 
in a low tone. 

" Then," continued Allegri, " as I was saying, 
on the 17th November, it was a Thursday — I 
shall long remember it — I had finished my day's 
work; I was coming home so merrily, singing, 
when it struck me the next day was washing-day, 
and Mariana would need more wood; so back I 
went to the forest and cut a double quantity of wood. 
I bent under the load; what matters — I could walk. 
At the turn on the path, I heard singing ; it was 
the voice of Mariana. You know how much I 
delight to hear her sing, Lawrence?" 

"I have never sung since — "sighed the poor 
wife, with an expression of unspeakable sadness. 

Without noticing this interruption, Allegri con- 
tinued: " She was singing that Tyrolien, you 
know, Lawrence; it begins, you know — ^ From 
beneath Icmg ebon lashes, Henrtette.* I hastened 
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on to meet Marietta, never minding my steps. 
A great stone was in the way. I tread on it ; I 
stumble, fall, and break my leg I 01 it is a 
tedious thing a broken leg 1" 

" You don't tell, AUegri, how it was cured, and 
you were forbidden to move; and you would return 
to your work, and it got bad again — " 

" Ah I but when one suffers both in body and 
mind!" said AUegri. 

" What has the mind to do with your leg, bro- 
ther-in-law?" asked jovial Lawrence, laughing with 
the air of one who fancies he has said a witty 
thing. 

"It has this much to do with it, Lawrence, 
that if the mind were content, the body would be 
in better health," said AUegri. 

" Why, brother-in-law, if you are not con- 
tent, you are very difficult to please," said Law- 
rence. "You were only a poor woodcutter; a 
good honest fellow, truly; but you got my sister 
there for a wife — the best girl in all Corregio ; 
and for son — ^my nephew Antonio — ^the hand- 
somest, the best child, not only in Corregio, but 
in Modena, in Ferrara, in all Italy, I may say ; 
I say nothing of any other parts of the world, as I 
don't know the children there." 

" It is just this child that causes all my sor- 
row," answered AUegri, affecting not to see a tall 
boy of fifteen, who had stolen quietly into ihe 
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room, and seated himself noiselessly in a dark 
comer ; "just him I He was fifteen years old on 
the 17th of January. He was horn in 1794, if 
you rememher, Lawrence?" 

" How, if I rememher? Don't I rememher ?" 
interrupted Lawrence. " That was the year the 
wine was so dear, and I had to stop tasting it for 
three whole months, hecause I wanted to make my 
sister there a present, and do my part as godfather. 
As to the hoy, he has only one fault — ^he does not 
love wine." 

" He does not love work, hrother-in-law; that's 
what troubles me." 

" Stop there, brother ; he loves it only too 
much." 

" You are a clever man, Lawrence, and I am 
only a poor woodcutter; hut if you could only prove 
to me that Antonio works — " 

" At this very moment he is at our house, mak- 
ing me a sky for a picture for the cur6 ; a sky 
the like never was seen, AUegri. White clouds on 
a blue sky; the clouds are flying, Allegri. You 
can see them ; you can feel the wind pushing 
them on." 

" He would do better to go to the forest, and 
work with the other woodmen, brother," said 
Allegri, in a tone of bitter sorrow, " His mother 
is killing herself tending on me; sitting up all 
night at her embroidery to get nourishment for 
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me — for Lim too I for him I and he does not win 
as much as pays the bread he eats." 

"That is rather harsh, what you are saying 
now, brother," said Lawrence, looking down con- 
fused; "for after aU, perhaps, you see the boy 
may have no great taste for cutting fiiggots/' 
" But there is no other trade for him." 
" No other I and mine then, brother?" 
"You hardly get enough to buy salt with, 
Lawrence." 

"That is true, Allegri. That does not pre- 
vent the boy having great genius for painting — 
a child not much taller than my stick, and who 
never learnt to draw either I It is true I never 
learnt drawing myself, and yet I'm a painter; 
and the little fellow will tell me the moment he 
sees anything I do : ' Uncle, there's an arm com- 
ing from no one knows where ;' * uncle, here's a 
right leg shorter than the left; and that nose I 
it is all crooked;' — and all this will be true, 
brother. I am obliged to confess the boy is in the 
right. But after all, I must tell you I have not 
seen him for three days. He must be in the 
forest." 

" Antonio I" said the woodman, calling him. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WHAT THE LITTLE WOODCUTTER HAD BEEN DOIN& IN 
THE FOREST FOR THREE DAYS. 

To the astonishment of Marietta and Lawrence, 
who had never observed him enter, Antonio came 
out of his hiding-place, and slowly advanced to- 
wards his father. 

" Antonio, where have you been these last three 
days ?" asked AUegri. 

The child hung down his head, and replied, 
hesitatingly, " In the forest, father." 

Marietta raised her eyes anxiously. 

"You have been in the forest; you have cut 
the wood. If you have — ^this is Saturday — you 
must have got the money for it ; where is it?" 

** I have had an accident, father." 

" An accident I" repeated AUegri. 

" Father, three days ago, I was so sorry to have 
vexed my mother, that I set off for the forest, de- 
termined to cut wood all day, and to bring you the 
price of my labour; but, as uncle Lawrence says, 
' Man proposes, and God disposes ;' and — " 

" And what ?" said the father, seeing his son 
did not go on with his discourse. 

"After that," said Marietta, with a tone of 
encouragement — 
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^'Wbat happened ?'' asked the uncle, impa- 
tiently. 

" That is just what I don't know how to tell ;" 
and Antonio cast a glance at Lawrence and his 
mother. 

*' You did not cut the wood?'' said Lawrence. 

" Yes, uncle." 

^^ Then they have not paid you, or you have 
lost the money?" said his mother. 

" No, my mother." 

" Finish then," said the father. 

" Well then," said Antonio, growing more bold 
as he saw the faces round him softening, '^ I got 
to the forest; it was cold; I take my wedge and 
my mallet, and I knock here, and I strike there : 
it went on famously. The others said, ' Courage, 
lad; if you go on thus, you will be one of the best 
amongst us ; you will make as good a day's work 
as your father.' By ill luck, dinner-hour comes { 
I sit down on the ground ; I take my bread and 
my knife, and eat. Whilst eating, I see a large 
branch of the tree I was leaning against, and 
with my knife I do so, and so, thinking of I don't 
know what — those things that come sometimes into 
my head, and make me that I can't think of any- 
thing else. It is not my fault; I can't help it, 
father. With my knife, then, I cut away for three 
days, and I finished it to-night." 

'^ Finished what?" asked all three in a breath. 
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" This," said the boy, going back to his comer, 
and bringing something in his hand. It was a 
Madonna, with the infant Jesus in her arms, 
roughly sculptured in wood. 

" Capital I on my word, capital I" cried Law- 
rence, with the enthusiasm of the artist who 
divines the light of genius there where others only 
see a piece of coarsely-cut wood. "It is beautiful, 
it is perfect I " 

" Stupid fellow I" said the woodman, without 
even looking at the boy's work, " Stupid fellow! 
a faggot of wood, well made and well tied, is 
worth a hundred times more." 

Antonio's eyes had been raised, with a bright 
and glad expression, to the face of his uncle ; but 
they now fell, mournfully, under the harsh words 
of his father. 

" Dear husband," said Marietta; and the gentle 
voice of the submissive wife betrayed, in its emo- 
tion, something of the ineffable joy and pride of the 
mother. " Dear husband, this is not badly done. 
Look I is it not really beautiful? AUegri, look 
at it ; see how she bends her head over the holy 
childl" 

" And even if it be," roughly replied the father ; 
" certainly. Marietta, I am just as fervent in my 
devotions as you can be; but we must live, we 
must eat. Here I am laid on this wretched bed, 
unable to gain a loaf of bread for you ; and whilst 
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yon are killing yourself to get bread for all three, 
this fine gentleman spends the day catting out 
images with his knife ! Is that right ? is it like a 
dutiful son? If he only got his own living, that 
would help you so much at least; but I tell you 
again, Marietta, your son is a lazy, idle fellow, not 
worth the bread he eats." 

As his father repeated this phrase, Antonio 
uttered an exclamation of indignation; but sup- 
pressing it almost in the same breath, he knelt 
down by the side of Allegri's bed. 

*^ My father,'' said he, in tones at once firm and 
respectful, '' this is the last time that such a re- 
proach shall ever be heard by me." 

"What mean such words?" cried Marietta, 
guessing, with all a mother's instinct^ the inten- 
tions of the lad. 

" That my father is in the right, mother," re- 
plied Antonio, still kneeling ; " that I do not gain 
the bread I eat; and from this moment I eat no 
bread that I do not gain." 

"That is well said, son; that reconciles us," 
said Allegri, as he took the boy's head between his 
hands and drew him towards him, embracing him. 
" To morrow you will go back to the forest, won't 
you?" 

As Antonio did not answer, Marietta exclaimed, 
bitterly weeping — 

" To-morrow our son will leave usl" 
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^' Has be told you so, wife ?" asked the wood- 
man. 

"Does it need to be told? Could you not 
divine wbat bis words mean?'' replied tbe poor 
motber. 

" Well," cried Lawrence, " I say be is in tbe 
rigbt, brotber-in-law; look you, people bave tbeir 
vocations, and bis is not tbat of a woodcutter. 
Don't worry bim, let bim go; be will be an artist 
one of tbese days, or my name is not Lawrence: 
in fact, be is an artist now already. He can paint 
famous signs for sbops. Tbe otber day be painted 
me a sign for our water-melon merchant over tbe 
way, representing tbe merchant eating bis own 
goods; man and melons to tbe life^ you migbt 
mistake them for the originals. When he can 
unite to his talent for painting that of modelling — 
and this wooden Madonna shows be has a taste 
tbat way — he will make bis way, you will see. 
Let him go, brother and sister ; don't you grieve. 
Look every line of that boy's face — bis eyes, bis 
forehead, his eyebrows — all show be is meant for 
something better than cutting faggots. I don't 
want to despise your trade, brother; I didn't 
the day I gave you Marietta for a wife, when 
you asked her of me ; but, you see, it is not my 
fault, nor yours, nor sister's, nor tbe boy's ; but the 
child is no more intended for a woodcutter than I 
to be Duke of Modena. We must just be resigned 
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to make him something better, with the blessiug 
of God." 

Lawrence might have talked for an hour longer. 
Neither Ailegri, nor his wife, nor the boy, were in 
a state to answer him. 

" Where wilt thou go?'' asked Allegri. 

" To Modena." 

" What wilt thou do there, all alone?'' 

" Alone I " said the child ; " and Godl" 

'^ May He go with thee I" said the woodman, with 
a sigh ; " and what are you waiting for before you 
set out?" 

" Daylight, and your blessing, father, and a kiss 
from my mother, to assure me she is not angry at 
my leaving you all." 

** Can a mother ever be angry with her child?" 
said Marietta, covering with tears and kisses the 
iair brow of her boy. 

^'As you pass, stop at our house," said Law- 
rence; ^^I will give you a palette and some brushes, 
the only inheritance, alas I you will ever have from 
me, Antonio." 

After Lawrence's departure, silence reigned in 
the woodcutter's hut; neither mother nor son thought 
of going to bed; at last Allegri said, ^' It is late." 

" Will you take some supper, Antonio?" asked 
Marietta, offering him a piece of bread. 

^' Mother, I told my father I should never again 
eat a morsel I had not worked for." 
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*^ What an obstinate child I" said the mother, in 
a tone of vexation. 

" The boy will yet, I hope, make people cry, 
* What a man I ' " said the woodcutter. 

Antonio's eyes thanked his father for these words, 
and the lad retired to his bed. 



CHAPTER III 

THE DEPARTUBE AND ARRrFAL. 

Full of the idea that he was no longer condemned 
to cut faggots, and free at last to follow the career 
he had dreamed of since his hand had had strength 
to hold a pencil, Antonio could not dose his eyes 
the live-long night; he was up before day. The 
father and mother slept : for a moment he thought 
of waking his mother for a parting kiss; but a 
second thought prevented him. " She will begin to 
cry," said he to himself, " and her tears, which I 
could stop by saying I won't go, may tempt me to 
remain. Better go without saying anything ; the 
hope of soon returning, and bringing something 
to relieve the misery of my parents, should pive 
me courage to leave them without more adieus." 
Strengthened by these thoughts, Antonio advanced 
more boldly towards the door ; but as he passed 
"le alcove where his mother slept, his poor little 
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heart made a terrible bound, and the tears came 
into his eyes. Conquering the momentary weak- 
ness, he murmured, in a low voice, "Good-by," 
opened the door softly, and sprang out. 

Day gently dawned on the horizon, and the air 
had that fresh smell of spring that gladdens and 
gives new vigour to man as well as to plants. 
Antonio walked on with a firm step. As he passed 
by his uncle's house, the latter was standing at the 
door, no doubt watching for him. 

" Well done," said he, " I was afraid Marietta 
would make you change your resolution. Folks 
have their destinies, nephew, and yours is not that 
of a woodman. Here, take these;" and he gave 
Antonio a palette and some brushes; ''and this 
too," he added, as he slipped into the boy's pocket 
a bit of paper, that looked as if it contained a piece 
of money : '' this is all the inheritance of your poor 
uncle. And go, my lad, go on your way : God 
protects the orphan; and you are more than an 
orphan, for you are not only deprived of all aid 
from father and mother, but you will soon have to 
support them as well as yourself. When you 
reach Modena, ask for the studio of Francis Bianchi, 
sumamed the Frari, and present yourself to him. 
A good journey, and the blessing of God go with 
youl" 

As he said these worda, the old punter embraced 
his nephew, bud both hands on his head, in sign 
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of benediction, and giving him a push onward, he 
added, "On with you, my boyT' and he covered 
his own face with his hands. If Antonio had 
looked round, he would have seen great tears 
dropping from between those large coarse fingers. 
But the lad did not turn his head to look back ; 
with a swelling heart and oppressed chest, he 
walked on in the direction his uncle had pointed 
out, and he soon lost sight of Corregio and its 
pretty white houses. 

An immense plain lay before him; the lad felt 
his courage gradually returning, and marched on 
along the road that traversed the plain, without 
stopping, until he reached a wood of orange and 
citron trees in blossom. For a moment he thought 
of resting there; but he saw Modena not far off, he 
was already near one of its suburbs : he quickened 
his pace, and for the first time in his life Antonio 
found himself in a large city. Those streets cross- 
ing each other in every direction, and leaving him 
uncertain which to take; all those people going 
and coming, pushing up against, yet paying no 
attention to him, and amongst whom he recognised 
not one fSamiliar face; the noise, the confusion of a 
city — struck Antonio with astonishment at first; but 
this sensation soon gave place to the feeling that 
he was more desolate here than in the plain. In 
the plain, the sun had cheered his eyes and warmed 

is frame; the turf, so fi^sh and soft to his feet; 
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the flowers he had gathered, seemed to have grown 
and bloomed for him only : he had felt as if nature 
belonged to him. But here he had not been half 
an hour in the busy city before he comprehended 
that he had neither lot nor part there. He felt he 
had no right even to a place in the sunshine, for 
the first passer-by cried " Take care," and pushed 
him aside; nor to a part of the pavement — that 
others claimed as well as he ; nor to the fruits or 
flowers, which he could no longer gather, but must 
purchase. His isolation terrified him; then he 
thought of what his uncle had said, and he sought 
out amidst the crowd some face whose kindly ex- 
pression might encourage him to make inquiries 
after Le Fran. 

An orange-woman's stall stood before him, and 
the woman, thinking he might be a purchaser, 
looked at him with a gracious smile, and offered 
her merchandise to him. Emboldened by this, 
Antonio ventured to say — 

" My good lady, can you tell me where the 
Signor Francis Bianchi, called Le Frari, has his 
studio for painting and modelling?" 

The face of the orange- woman suddenly changed. 

" Do you think I can know?" she answered, 
shortly; and seeing a richly dressed lady passing, 
the orange-seller became again all gracious smiles. 
" Buy my oranges, fair lady," she said. 

The lady drew near, and whilst choosing some 
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oranges, she could not help casting a glance of 
interest on the sweet face of Antonio, whose every 
feature betokened apprehension and timidity. 

" What are you wanting, my lad?" asked the 
lady. 

The boy repeated the question he had addressed 
to the orange- woman, but in a lower, and, if pos- 
sible, more timid tone. 

" Can you see from hence the Church of St. 
Margaret?" said the lady, benevolently, "and to 
the right of that, the portico with the pillars? 
Between the two pillars in the centre there is a door 
of sculptured wood; it is there, my lad." 

" Thank you, my lady marchioness," said An- 
tonio, who had been attentively looking at the lady 
whilst she had been speaking. 

These last words, the title especially, which was 
really her own, and which she heard pronounced 
by a child accidentally spoken to in the street, 
made the lady observe the boy as he walked on 
the way she had pointed out. "It is singular," 
said she; " one would think he knew me." 

And then, with that carelessness of high rank, 
which leads the great to think but for a moment 
of those who are not one of themselves, she finished 
choosing her oranges, and walked on. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE STUDIO OF IL FRARI. 

When he reached the sculptured door, Antonio 
stood some time before he could find out the handle 
of the bell. At last, when he did, he rung it so 
feebly, that it probably gave no sound. Antonio 
was kept waiting so long, that impatience gave 
him coiu*age, and this time he pulled as strongly 
as he had before rung softly. The boy was him- 
self alarmed by the noise he had produced; he 
almost thought of running away, when the door 
was opened wide by an old servant, who advanced 
to the middle of the portico, looking on eveiy side 
for the visiter who had announced himself with 
such boldness. 

*^Who rang?" at last he asked, not observing 
Antonio, who had hid himself behind one of the 
pillars, not daring to advance. 

" I/* replied Antonio, coming forward, and 
shrinking back as he saw the angry surprise de- 
picted on the valet^s face. 

" You! and what do you want?" asked the man 
in a tone of contempt. 

" To speak to Signer Francis Bianchi." 

** From whom?" inquired the servant. 

"From myself," said Antonio, waxing bolder 
as the important air of the servant increased. 
(«) 5 
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" From yourself! you young rascal I yourself! 
and it is you that ring the bell as if you were a 
duke or a marquis I '' 

" I may become better than that," replied An- 
tonio, whose boyish spirits were coming to his aid. 

" More than a duke?" 

" I did not say more, but better, master servant 
of Signor Bianchi." 

" And what is better?" churlishly interrupted 
the man. 

'* An artist, my good fellow," said Antonio, 
with an air that meant, " Better that if you can I" 

''An artist! an artist! that is what they all say, 
and think they say all when they pronounce that 
word," said the servant. "So come, follow me, 
master future artist — artist in miniature," added 
he, measuring with contemptuous glance the small, 
delicate form of little Corregio. " Come and you 
shall see how my master receives artists who come 
with no recommendation but their own. Come, 
march then." This last phrase brought back all 
Antonio's timidity. Hitherto he had only lived 
amongst equals, and had never felt the shyness 
which the presence of people who consider them- 
selves our superiors generally produces. He fol- 
lowed the servant but slowly, revolving in his mind 
all he was to say to this formidable master, and 
saying all sorts of encouraging things to himself. 

First of all, he thought Signor Bianchi wae, 
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afler all, but a man like his father, only better 
dressed; and a better coat showed nothing more 
than a little more money to buy it with. Next, 
that il Frari would neither beat him nor eat him 
for coming to ask employment in his studio ; that 
he was a great fool to tremble so ; and besides, he 
came recommended by his uncle Lawrence, who 
was a painter as well as il Frari; and a thousand 
other reasons presented themselves. But all did not 
prevent him from trembling more and more. As he 
came near the studio he thought he should fall down. 

"Signer," said the servant, as he drew back the 
drapery, and exposed to view a long row of easels 
surrounding another easel, before which an old 
white-haired man was painting. 

"Well, what is it?*' asked the master, without 
raising his eyes. 

" Here is a boy come to speak to the signer." 

"What does he want?" asked the Frari. 

" Go in," said the servant, as he gave Antonio 
a push that sent him close up to the master. 

" What does he want ?" again asked il Frari, 
in the tone of one who expects a reply, and is not 
used to wait for it. 

" Signer, signer," stammered Antonio, with 
downcast eyes, and the great drops stood on his 
brow. In the immense studio there was a freezing 
silence. The pupils held their breaths and their 
pencils became motionless. 
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^' Well ?" said the old man, in the same cross 
tone. 

Antonio saw that speak he must ; so he ven- 
tured to say, " I come from my uncle." 

'^ What uncle?" asked the painter, without 
looking up. 

'^ I have only one, signor," said Antonio inno- 
cently. 

'^ Stupid fellow I I don't ask the number of 
your uncles, but the name." 

" My uncle Lawrence." 

" Don't know him," said Frari, dryly. 

" My uncle Lawrence, painter at Corregio." 

'* Painter at Corregio ! Did ever any one hear 
of a painter at Corregio ?" 

*' 1 01" cried the pupils, one after the other, 
in all sorts of keys ; ^^ is not that good ? a painter 
at Corregio I " 

Strong in his own belief^ Antonio replied, " Yes, 
signer, a painter at Corregio. My uncle paints 
fine pictures to put above shops." 

^'Ahl a sign-painter I You should have said 
that at first, my lad." 

There was such a mocking accent in these last 
words, that Antonio dared not reply. 

'* Talking enough I " said the master, in a severe 
tone, which set all the pupils to their easels again; 
then turning to Antonio, and looking at him from 
head to foot, he said, " Good-day to you." 
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"■ But, signor, I have a request to make," said 
Antonio, with tears in his eyes. 

" Say it quick, then." 

** My uncle said you would receive me into your 
studio." 

"What to do?" 

" To paint pictures." 

The same " 0, O's" began, finishing with, " Is 
it not fun ?" And Antonio, who could not restrain 
his tears, cried, " Receive me amongst your pupils, 
signor, I pray; T shall be so grateful; I shall 
study so much ; I — " 

" And how much will you pay me ?" roughly 
interrupted Le Frari. 

This question, which Antonio, in his rustic sim- 
plicity, had never thought of^ cut short the lad's 
speech. 

" How much ?" repeated the master, holding 
out his hand. 

"Alas I Can you not take me for nothing?" 
said the boy, to whom despair gave utterance. 

" Good-day," said the painter, as he went on 
with his picture. 

A pupil, who pitied Antonio, rose, and taking the 
boy by the arm, conducted him out of the studio down 
to the portico, and there said^ " My poor child, with- 
out money you will get nothing in this city ; neither 
bread, nor masters, nor servants. Return to your 
own house ; that is the best thing you can do." 
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Antonio stood, thunderstruck, leaning against 
the pillar where the pupil had left him : the great- 
ness of his grief had even dried up his tears. 



CHAPTER V. 

THB CHAPEL OF OUR LADT. 

'^ Alas I alas I' ' cried Antonio, despairingly, as 
soon as he could think, speak, and act, '^ is this 
young man right ? Must I go back to Corregio, 
and be all my life a woodcutter? 0, what shall 
I do?" 'Saying these words, he raised his eyes 
to heaven, to implore the mercy he sought; but 
heaven was hid from his eyes by a great high 
building that rose right before him : it was the 
Church of St. Margaret. The sound of the bell 
was calling the people to the service. Antonio me- 
chanically joined the people who were going in ; 
advancing with that fear which isolation and misery 
give. He saw children of his own age kneeling 
beside their fathers, mothers, or attendants. He 
saw these fathers, or mothers, or servants, paying 
attention to them, looking out for places for them 
to kneel on, taking care no one should push against 
them ; and he was alone I alone I He might be 
crushed to death on the pavement, and no one 
would look round, or say, "Take care;" not one 
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hand would be extended to raise his body if ho 

died. The only hand that had been held out 

to him was that of the man who offered the holy 

water. Antonio almost thanked that man for an 

act which was merely mechanical on his part. 

Another suffering was added to those of his mind. 

Antonio had left Corregio before dawn ; he had 

eaten nothing all day — nothing all the previous 

afternoon : if you remember, his pride had made 

him refuse the supper his mother had offered. 

Antonio's hunger became agony. 

Alas I he felt this hunger ; but the torments of 
his soul were still greater. The horrible questions 
he was ever putting to himself of — " "What shall I 
do?" "Where go?" " What will become of me ?" 
took away from his thoughts that the pangs he was 
enduring were those of hunger. Had toy one 
asked him, " What ails you?" he would not have 
replied, " Hunger ;" but, " I am alone in the 
world." For a moment, the idea arose— and he 
must have been sadly depressed to entertain it 
even for a moment — ^the idea, I say, of returning 
to Corregio arose in his mind. But' besides the 
noble independence which prevented him from 
returning to be a burden to his parents, the words 
of his father, " He does not even gain the bread he 
eats," recurred with redoubled force; and he thought 
no more of retracing his steps homeward. 

In the midst of these distracting ideas, Antonio's 
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attention was arrested by the tones of the organ. 
The solemn, deep, rich sounds, brought balm to 
his poor troubled brain, and refreshed his very- 
soul. Children's feelings are so quick, a trifle 
brings joy or sorrow to them. 

" Let me pray to God," said Antonio ; " he will 
inspire me what to do ;" and he looked round him 
for some quiet chapel, where there might be less 
crowd, and where he might pray or weep as he 
liked. He saw one to his right, in the centre of 
which rose the statue of the Madonna. It reminded 
him of the figure he had tried to cut in wood the 
day before he left his home ; it recalled to him his 
mother, her love, and prayers; perhaps even now 
she was praying for him, — ^he would pray too. The 
chapel, placed in rather an obscure spot, was nearly 
empty. Antonio entered it, and kneeled down to 
pray. 

But as his mind calmed under the soft influence 
of prayer, hunger, which had been deadened by the 
sufferings of mind (more intense in some organiza- 
tions than the sufferings of body), came back with 
redoubled pangs ; a dull mist obscured his sight ; 
his limbs bent under him; he thought he was 
dying; and hr from feeling any fear of death, he 
cried, with a feeble and expiring voice, " Gracious 
God, if I am not able to do anything, take me to 
thyself, and send me not back a burden on my 
parents/' 
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Then, as this prayer was uttered, his sight 
failed him ; a singing noise rung in his ears. He 
could no longer sustain himself on his knees; he 
thought this was death. Pale and motionless, he 
lay stretched on the marble floor of the chapeL 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE MARCHIONESS OAMBARA. 

Antonio knew not how long he had remained in 
this state; but when he came to his senses, he 
found himself lying upon a soft cushion; a gentle 
hand was bathing his temples with cold water, 
that seemed to chase away the dark mists from 
his brain. When he opened his eyes, he saw a 
young and beautifiil lady, dressed in black, kneel- 
ing beside him. 

"Do you not come from Corregio, my good boy?" 
said the lady, in the kindest tones. 

" Yes, signora," replied Antonio, in so weak a 
voice that the lady thought he was going to faint 
again; and she held her smelling-bottle to his 
nostrils. 

" You are the son of Marietta AUegri?" 

"Yes, my lady marchioness,'' said the child, 
opening his eyes. 

" Ah I you know me? T, too, thought I knew 
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you this morning when you asked the address of 
il Frari — that is, I remembered you when you 
were at some distance. Why have you left your 
home and your mother ? what are you doing at 
Modena? — Why! what ails you again 1'' cried the 
marchioness, as the boy again fainted. 

"Who knows? Perhaps hunger," said an old 
woman, as she drew near. 

" Hunger I " exclaimed the lady, with the in- 
credulous astonishment of one who had not an idea 
what hunger was. 

" Well, it is very possible," said another person 
who joined the group from curiosity. Then another 
and another came ; and soon the little chapel was 
quite filled — amongst others, the orange-woman 
who had sold the marchioness the oranges that 
very morning. 

" There would be nothing extraordinary in it if 
it were hunger," said the orange- woman, in reply 
to another who had been speaking. " Who knows 
how long the child has been fasting I He looked 
fairly attenuated this morning when I was at my 
stall. If my Lady Marchioness Gambara would 
allow him to taste the juice of one of my oranges-^ 
fine Malta oranges I " added she, with all the ob- 
sequiousness of a seller soliciting patronage. 

" Give him some — give me one," said the lady ; 
and, forgetful of her black satin robe, or the red 
velvet cushion that pillowed Antonio's head, she 
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took an orange, tore off the peel with her own little 
delicate fingers, and pressed some of the juice into 
Antonio's mouth. 

The delicious juice revived the pale dying lips 
of the boy : Antonio opened his eyes, and with 
the natural instinct of one who has not eaten for 
many hours, he seized the orange and eat it, skin 
and all. 

" my child I it is true — it was hunger," said 
the marchioness, as the painful fact revealed itself; 
" Poor little fellow I Paul," said she to a tall 
lacquey who was standing behind her, and who had 
placed the velvet cushion that his lady might not 
kneel on the marble, '^ carry this child out, and 
place him in the carriage." 

But Antonio, restored by the orange, rose, and 
taking out the piece of money his uncle gave him, 
offered it to the orange- woman, and told her to pay 
herself. 

" You had money then," said the lady ; " why 
did you not buy some food ?" 

" I did not think about it, my lady," answered 
Antonio, whilst the orange- woman counted out the 
change. 

"What were you thinking of, then, dying of 
hunger as you were ?" asked the marchioness. 

" Alas I about my father and mother, and about 
getting work and not finding any," said Antonio. 

"Come with me, my lad," said the marchioness, 
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kindly ; " come, and you shall teU me what you wish 
to do ; pious, and timid, and modest, you deserve 
to find friends." 

And in spite of her rich toilette, the great lady 
took the boy, so miserably clad, put him into her 
carriage, and drove off, leaving the bystanders 
amazed, as usual, when they see a good action done 
by one of the higher classes. 



CHAPTER VII. 

HOW ANTONIO GOT THE NAME OF CORREOIO. 

After they arrived at the Gambara palace, and 
Antonio had partaken of a good repast, ordered for 
him by the marchioness, he related his story. He 
told of his dislike to cutting £a,ggots, of his father's 
reproaches, of his love of painting, and innocently 
allowed his father was in the right, and that he 
himself was good for nothing. 

" Yet it can't be very difficult to cut wood, An- 
tonio," observed the marchioness, whose judicious 
sagacity foresaw the thousand difficulties the poor 
child would have to encounter, if he would rise from 
the lowly station in which he was bom. 

" Certainly not, my lady, if the head were in the 
work," said Antonio, with a candour fall of good 
humour. 
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'^ It is arms, and not head, that a woodman needs/' 
replied the young marchioness, smiling. 

The boy shook his head and was silent ; but his 
silence was so expressive that the lady continued : 

'^ You think I do not understand you, Antonio, 
do you not ? but it is not so ; only, my child, I fore* 
see great troubles for you, and I would avoid 
them. You are still determined not to return to 
Corregio? Should you like to be a pupil of il 
Franks, then?" 

'^ I have no means, how can I ?** asked Antonio, 

whose cheeks flushed at the name ' of il Frari. 

'^ Come with me," said the marchioness. 

The marchioness and Antonio again entered the 
carriage, and drove to Signor Bianchi's. 

^^ It was well you thought of going to pray in 
that little chapel," said the marchioness; ^4t is 
there I generally go to my devotions. I knew you 
as soon as I entered ; I was only waiting until you 
had finished your prayer to speak to you, when I 
saw you grow pale and fidnt away.'^ 

^' My first picture shall be for that chapel, my 
lady," said Antonio. 

^^ If it is a good one, I shall buy it and make an 
ofifering of it myself; but perhaps — " 

" Ah, my lady, you doubt — " 

They had arrived, and Antonio's speech was 
interrupted by the servant approaching to assist 
his lady to alight. She took Antonio l^ the hand. 
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and entering the portico, she no sooner gave her 
name, than the old servant opened the doors to their 
full extent, and conducted them respectfully to his 
master, who was now alone, the pupils having been 
dismissed. 

^' Signor Francis Bianchi,'' said the marchioness, 
*' I come to ask your patronage for this little Cor- 
regio. 

"Hal the lad is from Corregio?" inquired 
the master, looking at Antonio as if he had never 
before seen him. " From the same part of the 
country as your ladyship?" 

" Yes, signor," replied the lady, " and I take an 
interest in him. He has some idea of painting ; set 
him to work, I pray, signor. I shall arrange after- 
wards with you for his apprenticeship, table, and 
lodging ; for I must now bid you good morning. 
I return to Corregio to-morrow. I have already 
commanded a picture from Antonio ; I wish him 
to do it under your eye, and after your advice, 
signor." 

" Commanded a picture from this child !" cried 
Le Frari, opening his eyes with Burprise. " I 
should have thought — " 

" That I ought to have applied to the master, 
and not to the pupil," interrupted the marchioness. 
"I know that, signor, but you must forgive me 
this caprice." 

" It is only a too praiseworthy one, my lady. 
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and I cannot do better than follow it myself. To- 
morrow I shall try him, and if he have the talents 
that, from his eyes and those lines in his forehead, 
I imagine he may have, instead of taking him as 
an apprentice, and setting him only to prepare 
the colours, as is the general practice amongst those 
of our profession who take pupils, I shall receive 
him at once as pupil. Will that do, my lady?" 

" How shall you like that, Antonio ?" said the 
marchioness, who had answered the painter only 
by a gracious bend of the head, expressive of 
gratitude. 

The tears were in Antonio's eyes; he could 
only take up the train of his benefactress's robe 
and kiss it. 

" I shall see you soon again, my little Corregio," 
said the marchioness, rising ; ** when your picture is 
finished, take it to the Palace Gambara.'' Then, 
taking leave of Le Frari, the marchioness retired. 

Here was Antonio at last at the height of his 
utmost ambition, in a studio of painting, a real stu- 
dio, all full of easels and models, and canvass of all 
sizes ; and it was in this very palace of his loved 
art that a bed was prepared for him. Antonio 
never closed his eyes that night. 

At break of day he rose : he chose out an easel 
and a canvass, he arranged his colours on his pa< 
lette, and set to work. 

Just as the master and pupils were coming into 
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the studio, Antonio was jumping about before bid 
sketched picture, singing to an air of his native 
place, "Bravo I Corregio — well done, Corregiol" 

" Corregio V cried the pupils, grouping round the- 
little lad, who was so ashamed of being surprised 
thus, that he did not know where to hide himself. 
" Corregio '' they cried so often, that the name be- 
came his own at last. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TUS HITNDRED AND ONE HEADS. 

In memory of his wooden Madonna, so rudely 
sculptured, but which had been the cause of his 
success in the attainment of his beloved vocation ; 
in memory too of the marble Madonna in the 
Chapel of St. Margaret; and because he knew 
how his benefactress was accustomed to worship 
in that chapel, the first picture of Antonio repre- 
sented "The Assumption of the Holy Virgin" 
(a picture which he repainted some years after, on 
a larger scale, for the Church of Parma). He was 
two months about it ; the day it was finished his 
happiness was complete. He asked his master if 
the picture was his own, and on hearing a reply 
in the affirmative, he took it up, placed it under 
his arm, and went out. It was on a hot sunmier 
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day, the sun's rays were so ardent that Antonio 
scarcely met ten people on his way to the Gambara 
Palace. 

" My lady marchioness, is she at home ?" asked 
Antonio of a respectably dressed man, who was 
going out of the palace just as Antonio was enter- 
ing. 

*' My lady is travelling — I think she is now at 
Paris," replied the person he addressed ; and An- 
tonio's face presented such a picture of disappoint- 
ment, that he added : " But who are you, my little 
friend ? what do you want ? I am the steward, is 
it anything I can write about ?" 

"0, sir I" said Allegri, shedding tears, "I am 
little Allegri of Corregio." 

" You are precisely the person I have some 
orders about— come in." 

Antonio, in great surprise, followed the steward, 
who took him to his own room in the palace ; there 
be seated himself before a bureau, and opening a 
drawer full of money, he said — 

"You come for the money due your master, 
Signor Francis Bianchi?" 

" I do not know if her ladyship is in debt to my 
master or not," said Antonio. " I came simply to 
offer to my protectress the first fruits of my labour, 
as of old the Hebrews used to offer their first fruits 
to God." 

" Ah I you are acquainted with the Holy Scrip, 

(64) 6 
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tures. Well, that will bring you fortune, my lad," 
said the man of business, smiling. " I have orders 
from my mistress, if you should bring her a picture, 
good or bad, to pay you. Let us see the picture ; 
is this it?" 

" Yes, sir," replied the boy. 

" Ah ! ah r' said the steward, placing the picture 
on his bureau, the better to see it; *' and what does 
this represent ?" 

" The Assumption of the Virgin, sir." 

*' Ah ! ah I and what are these gentlemen down 
here, who look so astonished ?" 

" The Apostles, sir." 

" And those up there, that look so happy ?" 

"You have guessed right, sir, they are the 
Happy." 

" Ah I ah I and all these children thus sporting 
around?" 

" They are the angels, sir." 

" You do not want for company, and that is what 
puzzles me, you see." 

"And how can that puzzle you, sir?" asked 
Antonio, smiling. 

" Ah I ah I why, you see, when my lady left 
Modena, her ladyship said to me : * If little Cor- 
regio comes, as I don't doubt he will, to bring me 
the first head he finishes, you will give him a 
hundred francs.' * And if he brings two heads, 
my lady ?' said I. * You will give two hundred 
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francs/ said my lady. Now, there are at least one 
hundred heads in this picture ; and I do not think 
my lady intended to give you so much as a hundred 
for each of them." 

" My lady meant most surely only one hundred 
francs for each picture^" said Antonio. 

" She said for each head." 

" It must have been picture, sir ; but don't 
trouble yourself: I did not expect any payment; 
certainly I had no idea of receiving anything." 

" Listen," said the steward ; "I shall give you 
one hundred, and write to my lady — " 

" That I do not ask more," said Antonio, " and 
that I go this moment to carry them to my mother." 

" It is terribly hot, my lad." 

" The thought of seeing my mother will refresh 
me. 

" You will have a good two hours' walk." 

" A kind word from my father will soon make 
me forget my fatigue." 

'' Well, but I shall have to give it you all in 
copper ; if you will only wait till to-morrow — " 

"Ah! sir, if you please, now I" cried Antonio, 
clasping his hands together imploringly. 

"After all, it is your own affair," said the 
steward, counting out a hundred piles of twenty 
half- pennies, which he put into a bag ; then tying 
it, and placing it on Antonio's shoulder, he wished 
him a good-day, and the boy and he part,ed. 
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CHAPTER IX 

A DEAD BODY. 

On leaving the Gambara palace, Antonio took the 
road to Corregio. Mid-day struck from the town 
clock ; the sun was at his full strength ; he darted 
his rays straight down on the earth ; not a shadow 
fell from any object. 

Whilst Antonio, with his sack of money, is 
marching home as happy as a king, heedless of 
the excessive heat, and regardless of the storm that 
was preparing in the horizon, let us return to the 
woodman's hut ; where, as in the beginning of our 
tale, the same three persons were assembled. The 
conversation had begun about the stonn, which was 
now nearly over ; a few heavy drops of rain, and 
some rolling sounds in the distance, being all that 
still remained of it; then it turned on the usual 
topic of Antonio. 

Night had closed in for more than an hour. 

"No accounts yet of the boy?'' asked uncle 
Lawrence. 

" None," said Marietta, sighing. 

" 0, I am sure there are no good accounts to be 
heard, or they would have reached us before now," 
said the father. " If our heavenly Father would 
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only permit me to hear something good about him, 
I am sure I should get well." 

*,*That and eight days' good living, and you 
would be in the forest on the ninth," said Law- 
rence. " Would you not ?" 

'^ It is strange," cried Marietta, listening anxi- 
ously ; " and you two will think me crazy if I tell 
you it seems to me as if I had just heard my son 
sigh." 

" Fancy, Lawrence ; since the lad went, the 
wind cannot stir but she imagines it is her sou's 
voice." 

" Again I" cried Marietta, still listening. " 0, 
this time I am not mistaken ; when my son was 
little, he used to sigh in that way." 

" But your son is no longer little, Marietta ; ho 
is going for sixteen," said her brother. 

*' Alas I if he — ." The poor mother dared not 
finish; but her sudden paleness, rendering her 
pale face still more ghost-like, made them guess 
what she feared. 

" You are mad I" said her brother ; but the hus- 
band, partaking in his wife's fears, hid his face in 
his hands, and murmured in a low, sad voice — 

" No accounts for two months I Alas I perhaps 
I did wrong to let him go." 

" You are a couple of fools, one and the other, 
excuse the word ; but you know he can't write," 
said uncle Lawrence, hiding his own uneasiness 
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under a mask of rough jocularity. " He does not 
keep a servant either, to send you news I Let him 
alone I You'll see he will arrive one of these days, 
as rich — as rich as the Marquis Gambara, and 
carrying his millions on his shoulders, as Atlas 
does the world. Perhaps I shall meet him as I go 
home — who knows ? " 

And thus speaking, Lawrence opened the door ; 
and looking out to assure himself the storm was 
over, he stepped a few paces to see if the road was 
very wet, when his foot struck against something 
which made him exclaim — 

"A dead body!*' 

" It is my son ! " cried Marietta, as she flew out 
of the cabin at the same moment that Lawrence, 
lifting the body, brought it in. 

*' Antonio I '' exclaimed all three, as soon as the 
lamp showed them the face. 

" He breathes I — ^he is not dead I " cried Law- 
rence, the only one of the three who had not lost 
all presence of mind. "The rain has fallen on 
him, perhaps, when heated on the road: he has 
taken cold: turn down your bed-clothes, that I 
may lay him there to warm him beside yourself, 
AUegri. Heat will soon restore him effec- 
tually." Antonio was no sooner laid under the 
warm coverlid, than he opened his eyes, recognised 
his father, mother, and Lawrence ; and looking for 
some other object, cried out, " And my money ! " 
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'^ That is perhaps the parcel that was lying be- 
side him when I picked him up/' said Lawrence, 
who went to see, and returned with the heavy bag. 

"It is for you, father ; for you, mother ; and 
you, uncle," said Antonio to the poor Allegri, who 
was crying with all his might. 

"Hal ha I so you have made your fortune?" 
asked Lawrence. 

" It is the price of my first picture," said An- 
tonio; " a hundred firancs." 

" A hundred francs I " cried the uncle ; "mine 
never sold for so much." 

"That was because they are so bad," replied 
the pupil of Francis Bianchi. 

"That may be, nephew," sighed Lawrence, 
bowing his head with good-humoured resignation. 

Antonio related his story to them, and if no one 
slept the night of his departure, they slept still 
less the night of his return. Even uncle Lawrence 
could not tear himself away; the poor lad was 
worn out with want of sleep and fatigue. 

"Good-by, Antonio," said each, as they saw 
his poor eyes closing. 

"Antonio I" answered the lad; "it is long 
since I was called by that name.'' 

" And what did they call you at Mantua?" 

" The Corregio," said he, as his head fell on the 
pillow, and he slept. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BIOGRAPHY OF CORREOIO. 

It was in the studio of Francis Bianchi that Cor- 
tegio acquired the art of modelling, which was 
much in vogue at that period. Conjointly with 
Begarelli, he made a group, of which the three 
best figures are attributed to Corregio, for the 
Church of St. Margaret, at Modena. The first 
picture of Antonio Allegri, surnamed Corregio, 
that merits attention, is the St. Anthony of the 
Dresden Gallery, painted at Capri in 1512 : after 
that, he painted some frescoes for the Marchioness 
Gambara, and finished, for the convent of the same 
town, a small wooden altar, adorned with three 
figures. It is said that Corregio never saw either 
Rome or Venice, and yet the perception of antique 
art was in him. Not only was he the painter of 
the Graces, inducing Jaillasseau to say, he was in 
grace what Michael Angelo was in power and 
sublimity ; but he was also the originator of the 
fine harmonies of chiaroscuro^ and of those admir- 
able fore- shortenings, which, when they are not 
overdone, are so effective. It is said of him, that, 
on seeing a picture of EaphaePs, he exclaimed, 
^^ Anch-io sorC pittore!^* (I too am a painter I) 
Louis Carraci said to his cousins, Augustus and 
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Annibal : " Study Corregio ; it is there you will 
find all that is grand and graceful." And yet this 
is the same artist, cited as the painter of angelic 
beauty, who has shown, in the cupola of St. John 
of Parma, a power, a rapidity of pencil, and a 
loftiness, which place him in the first ranks of 
painters in the latter style also. 

Corregio delighted, above all things, to paint 
children. He was to be seen in the public walks, 
stopping them wherever he met them ; preferring 
those of from three to six years old. He liked 
to draw their rounded, undeveloped forms: he 
studied all their movements and gestures of sorrow, 
joy, and excitement ; their transition from tears to 
gladness; their wild gaiety in play; their inno- 
cent candour ; their naive anger ; in fact, all that at 
that sweet age renders children so attractive and 
so loveable. 

The Mus^e at Paris possesses nine pictures by 
Corregio, the finest of which is a St. Jerome. 
Corregio only received for this picture, which occu- 
pied him six months, forty-seven sequins (about 
twenty -eight pounds), and his board. Another of 
his pictures, called " Corregio's Night," which, by 
its beautiful effects of light, gave rise to a new 
school, sold for only about twenty pounds. Thus 
Corregio never grew rich. Ten years of his life, 
passed in painting the cupola and dome of St. 
John, brought him only about four hundred pounds 
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for his protracted labour I In 1 534, he was forty 
years of age, and came one day to Parma, to solicit 
the payment of a sum due to him : in the sum there 
was about eight pounds in copper money. Impa- 
tient to carry this money to his parents, whom he 
always continued to support, Corregio set off on foot 
to his native town : but he was not then sixteen ; 
and the consequent fatigue, instead of ending in a 
sleep, as it did the first time, threw him into a 
pleurisy, of which he died. 

Corregio brought painting to its highest perfec- 
tion. Michael Angelo had given it sublimity; 
Titian had produced all the magic powers of colour; 
Raphael had embellished the art with all the 
expression and grace of nature : to these Corregio 
added refinement and exquisite elegance; thus 
uniting truth, grandeur, and grace. Corregio worked 
in the spirit of the Theban law, which obliged 
painters and sculptors, under severe penalties, to 
give to their figures the greatest possible beauty. 
All Corregio's portraits of women are of a celestial 
grace, and all his children seem little angels, 
breathing the divine innocence of heaven. 




BARTHOLOMEW ESTEBAN MURILLO: 

OB, 

THE LITTLE BANNER PAINTER. 



CHAPTER I. 

THB BOT WHO WON't EITHER CRT OB LAUGH. 

Very early one autumn morning, the door of a 
small house, in a very retired quarter of Seville, 
was softly opened, and gave egress to a man still 
young, but, to judge by his wan aspect and feeble 
steps, only recovering from recent illness : a young 
woman followed him. 

" If you have the strength, Est^ban," said she, 
as she stood on the door-steps, whilst the Spaniard 
was arranging his mantle, "you will go to the 
picture-dealer, Ozorio, and beg of him to have a 
little patience, and say the child has not yet finished 
the parcel of little pictures that he ordered. In 
truth, I don't know what Bartholomew has been 
doing for the last six weeks ; but he scarcely does 
anything, not even the banners. Don ManueVs is 
not even begun ; the Marquis da Sylva's is just 
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in the state it was when brought to him, not even 
unfolded; those of the three brothers Henriquez 
little better, and Ozorio's pictures untouched." 

*^ In a few days I shall be able to work," said 
Est^ban ; " my eyes are better, and then I'll assist 
him, Theresina." 

*' That will not explain to me how he passes his 
time," replied Theresina. " He who was so good 
a workman formerly; he who was always called 
the little banner maker, and who had them 
finished as soon almost as received." 

"0, wife, he is not turning to evil, I hope I 
Does he go out all day?" 

" Alas ! the greater part of the day, for some 
time past, Est^ban." 

" Do you not know where he goes?" 

" I dare not inquire, Est^ban; I fear lest he 
might be tempted to tell me some untruth." 

" Why should you think he would tell untruth, 
Theresina?" 

" He will probably make some evasive reply, 
Est^ban, and that would be a want of respect on 
his part, and a thing I should not forgive." 

" Perhaps he would reply sincerely," said Est^- 
ban. 

The pious and candid mother shook her head. 

" If he wished to tell me where he goes, he 
would not wait until I asked him," she said. 
"But, after all,. I am wrong in suspecting him, or 
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in making myself uneasy as to the silence and 
mystery of his conduct. All the money he makes 
he gives to me. Since you have been ill, Estdban, 
Bartholomew has supported the whole family. It 
has not been the produce of my lace-making that 
has paid either your doctor or apothecary ; only, 
if I am anxious, it is because a mother cannot help 
always being so ; he often comes home late." 

^^ Seville is so quiet, Theresina, and besides, the 
child never has so much money about him as to 
tempt thieves. But I must nevertheless scold him, 
Theresina ; I do not approve of his making you so 
anxious." 

"0 no! forgive him, husband; Bartholomew is 
the most precious gift of God ; Bartholomew is a 
blessing," said the mother, fondly. "God may 
overwhelm us with misfortunes and misery. He 
has given us a child whose equal is not in the 
world ; we have no reason to complain." 

" You are just like all mothers," said Est^ban, 
smiling; "just now you were complaining about 
him ; I wish to reprove him, and you take his part. 
Be more consistent, Theresina : either Bartholomew 
is acting rightly, and in that case I, his fathei-, 
have nothing to do in the matter ; or he is not, 
and I ought to reprimand him." 

" He is so young," said Theresina, " I am fear- 
ful of exacting too much from him." . 

"He will soon be fourteen," said the father. 
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" He is scarcely thirteen," replied the mother. 
" Bartholomew was borti on the 1 st of January 
1618, and we are now at the 8th of March 1631, 
just thirteen years and two months and seven 
days." 

" Bartholomew is not by himself; I hear noise 
in his room," said Est^ban, listening. 

"Little Ozorio is with him; his father sends 
him to study under my son," said the mother, with 
a feeling of pride, that made Est^ban smile. 

" The master and pupil seem to me much on a 
par, Theresina ; listen." 

The husband and wife stood silent, and the fol- 
lowing words met their ears— 

" You shall laugh or you shall cry, just as I 
please," said a young voice in a tone of the most 
imperious command. 

" This method may serve for the last purport, 
and have an immediate result," said Est^ban, pre- 
paring to go away ; " but I doubt its success in 
the laughing matter. Good-by, Theresina, I go 
to Ozorio's." 

" And I must go keep the peace up there," said 
Theresina, as she went in to the house, whilst 
Est^ban walked slowly away. 
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CHAPTEB 11. 
Velasquez's peasant boy. 

Theresina ran lightly up a little wooden stair- 
case that led to the first floor; and opening the 
door of a room at the top of the stairs, the spec- 
tacle that presented itself made her bnrst into a 
merry fit of laughter, which she repressed instantly, 
trying to assume an air of severity that did not 
suit well with the soft and delicate features of the 
young Spanish mother. 

An easel stood in the middle of the room, and 
upon it a picture just begun. Near the easel, a 
young boy of about ten years old was tied to a 
chair, gesticulating and crying with all his might, 
and before him stood another lad a little taller, 
tickling the little fellow's sides, and repeating — 
" Laugh now; come, laugh, I say." 
"What are you* about, Bartholomew?" asked 
Theresina, gravely. 

" O, mother, is it you!" cried Bartholomew 
turning round ; " come and help me — ^tickle Mene- 
s^s for me while I paint." 

" No, no, signora, pray don't," cried Menes&s 
in a piteous tone. 

" Tickle this poor child I" said Theresina • " 
you crazy, Bartholomew?" 
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" Crazed, because I do like Velasquez ?" 

" He has always that Velasquez in his mouth," 
grumbled Menesfts. 

" Velasquez is a great painter," said Bartholo- 
mew, " and, please God, I shall be one too." 

" I hope so," said Theresina ; " but it is not by 
tickling children that Velasquez has become the 
chief of the school of painters at Madrid." 

*' 0, Velasquez had a peasant who laughed and 
cried just as he was told I" 

^^ Menesds is not a peasant I" passionately cried 
Menes^s ; " he is the son of Master Ozorio, the 
picture-dealer at the sign of Apollo's Palette, in 
the Square of La Plata, at Seville. My father 
sends me here to study, and not to be tickled or 
beaten from morning till night." 

" If you laugh when I order you," said Bartho- 
lomew, as seriously as possible, " I shall not tickle 
you ; and if you cry when you are desired, I shall 
not beat you. Do you suppose it is very amusing 
for me to tickle and beat you?" 

'' And do you think it amuses me either to be 
beaten or tickled?" . 

Whilst this droll colloquy was going on, There- 
sina had the greatest difficulty in keeping her 
gravity. And having at last succeeded, she said — 

" The child is in the right, Bartholomew." 

" Velasquez," said Bartholomew. 

" Velasquez again I " interrupted Theresina. 
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"Velasquez, after he studied at old Ilerrera's 
and Francis Pacheco's, would have no other master 
but Nature ; so he had a peasant boy always with 
him, following him everywhere, and putting him- 
self into all the postures he wanted to draw, and 
laughing and crying as he was bid. I want to do 
like Velasquez, and I mean one day or other that 
Seville shall be proud of having given birth to 
Bartholomew Est^ban Murillo. But we have talked 
enough ; the hour is gone by, we must go. Come, 
Menes^s/' 

''Come, Menes^sl" repeated the other, '' and I 
tied hand and foot I'' 

" That's true," said Bartholomew, running up, 
laughingly, to set his pupil free. 

" You are going out, son," said Theresina, " may 
I ask where?" 

" Certainly, dear mother ; only, if you will allow 
me, I shall tell you where some other time," re- 
plied Bartholomew, without hesitation. '' It is too 
long to explain just now. Menes^s, take the palette, 
my colour-box, and the umbrella." 

" Seorets from your mother, Bartholomew ! that 
is very wrong," said Theresina, in a voice of ex- 
treme sweetness and sadness. 

" By-and-by, dear mother, by-and-by," said 
Bartholomew, kissing her again and again, as if to 
stay all reproaches by dint of caresses ; '' by-and- 
by, to-night or to-morrow. I am in a hurry. We 

(64) 7 
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are going to walk in the fields, Menes^s and I ; 
you see there is nothing to be alarmed about, dear 
mother." 

" Take your large straw-hat, then, Bartholomew, 
and your cloak ; it will keep off both heat and wind. 
Seek the shade, and yet don^t stay in it if you are 
cold. Go where the sun shines ; but still a stroke 
of the sun is dangerous." 

" You are the best and most careful little mother 
in the world," said Bartholomew, embracing his 
mother for the last time, and running out, followed 
by Menes^s. 



CHAPTER III. 

8ION0R OZORIO. 

Day was closing, and Theresina sat at the window 
making lace, with her husband beside her reading 
the Bible. There was not a sound to be heard in 
their room, but the clicking of the bobbins as they 
passed rapidly through the agile fingers of the young 
woman. It was easy to guess, by the varied ex- 
pression of her face, that her ideas were anywhere 
but on her lace. The step of a passer-by ; a dog 
barking ; a cock crowing ; a door opening or shut- 
ting ; or a window-blind blown against the wall — 
all was reflected in the expressions of anxiety or 
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of hope that were pictured on her visage ; but 
whether her head was leaning against the window, 
listening to each succeeding sound, or her large 
dark eyes were fixed upon the pattern she was fol- 
lowing, the little bobbins went neither slower nor 
faster: one would have imagined they were put in 
motion by a piece of mechanism. 

A knock at the house door made both husband 
and wife start. 

" It is Bartholomew," cried the father. 

"It is neither his step nor his manner of knock- 
ing,'' said Theresina, going to open the door j she 
came back the next moment, followed by a man 
of middle age, so badly dressed that at first sight 
he might have been taken for a beggar. 

" The Signor Ozorio," said Theresina, an- 
nouncing him. Est^ban rose to meet the dealer, 
and give him a chair. 

" Well," said he, as he seated himself, " I come 
to fetch my son, and to speak myself to Bartholo- 
mew." 

" Your son has gone out with him," Theresina 
hastily replied. " They are gone to draw in the 
fields." 

" What an idea I " said Ozorio, " with the heat 
we have had all day. But they are yomig, both 
Menes^s and he ; and if they have a fancy for paint- 
ing flowers in the fields, we must just let them do 
so. Youth now- a- days is very fantastic, signora ; 
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it would not have been I who would have gdne to 
paint flowers out of doors at their age. It would 
have been either too cold or too hot for me. 1 
I always liked to take care of myself. I take pre- 
cautions always, and that is why I am so seldom 
ill. I turned picture-merchant for that reason; 
one can always remain at home, and need never 
walk out; I hate walking out. In fact, I was 
bom a picture-dealer : fancy, signora, at the age 
of Menes^s, when I was only ten, I bought, not 
pictures, but little casts, and sold them again at a 
profit ; I was bom a dealer. But Menes^s, 0, he 
is not like me ; I never saw him either buy or sell 
anything. Ah, the children, the children now-a- 
daysl" 

" Do not speak ill of the children of our day, 
Signor Ozorio," cried Theresina, who, like all 
other mothers, was very willing to complain of her 
own child, but would not let any one else do so. 
" If my cousin John of Castile, who gave my son 
lessons, had not gone to establish himself at Cadiz, 
Bartholomew would have been a gre.at painter ere 
now." 

" No, Signora Theresina," said the dealer, with 
that peculiar tone that people assume when they 
are about to say something disagreeable. '^ No, 
your son is a charming child, who supports you, 
and does not colour badly ; but you must not &ncy 
he will ever do more. Because he can daub over 
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some banners, and make some tolerable sketches, 
don't conclude Murillo will become a real artist. 
No; dreams are very pleasant things, but then, 
you see, they seldom come to pass. Murillo will 
just manage to mabB his living by painting pictures 
for America, because, you understand, the folk 
there know little about such matters, and, provided 
they see colours, plenty of colours, on the canvass ; 
provided you put the noses of the figures tolerably 
in the middle of the face, and show two legs and 
arms ; provided that there be green, which means 
trees, in the landscape; and blue, which means 
water ; and yellow, which stands for a sun-shining 
sky, Americans are satisfied; but in Spain it is 
different: we want more and better painted — " 

" There is my son," suddenly cried Theresina, 
who for the last moment had been anxiously 
listening ; and quickly rising, the anxious mother 
rushed to the door, opening it before he had time 
to knock. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE YOUNG PAINTER'S FIRST STEP ON THE LADDER. 

" At last I " exclaimed both the dealer and Est^ban, 
when they saw the two lads enter with Theresina. 
After kissing his father's hand, and asking how 
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he was, the elder of the two, a handsome dark lad^ 
of a tall and graceful figure, addressed the dealer. 

^^ We have just come fit)m your house, Signor 
Ozorio," said he. ^' I took Menes^s there; but as 
we were told you were here, Menes^s came back 
with me." 

'* And my pictures?'' asked the dealer. 

" Half of them are ready, Signor Ozorio. My 
father could have told you that" 

^'The hal^ Bartholomew! that will not do; I 
want the whole." 

" Come, don't grow wrathful, signor," answered 
Murillo gaily ; '^ a month hence." 

^' In a month I I must have them to-morrow, 
Bartholomew." 

"They are not done, Signor Ozorio, and you 
may say till to-morrow that you ^ must have them 
to-morrow.' " 

" I give you eight days." 

" That is not enough, signor." 

" Listen, Bartholomew; shall I tell you my real 
opinion? You are for the last six months quite 
changed, though I must allow you have never be- 
fore made me wait so long as now for my pictures. 
Whatl ask eight days' time to paint a picture?" 

"01 by-and-by it will be another story, 
father Ozorio," said Bartholomew, laughing ; " I 
mean to require three months for a picture by-and- 
by." 
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** ImposBible I How will you do them?" 
" Why, you see, good merchant, I shall do them 
better." 

" Come, come, Bartholomew, no more chaffing, 
if you please; I do not want good pictures, I want 
numbers of them. So do not trouble yourself 
about the quality; only the quantity, if you 
please." 

" And my art?" cried the young painter. 

"And mj money?" answered the dealer, as he 
made the silver clink in his purse. 

"Signor Ozorio," said Murillo, with a serio- 
comic air, "you must just be resigned; henceforth 
I shall paint only good pictures for you." 

" But, you little torment, tho^e you paint now 
are good enough ; I buy and pay them ready money 
too. He will only paint good pictures — good pic- 
tures I" repeated the dealer angrily; "The boy 
will spoil my trade. "Who in the world has put 
such ideas into his head ? only paint good pictures 
indeed!" 

" Ah I you see. Signer Ozorio, I have been to 
see Signor Antolines." 

" Antolines I " exclaimed Ozorio, " you knov/ 
Antolines ? " 

"His son is of my age," replied Bartholomew. 

" Allow me to ask," interrupted Est^ban, who, 
with his wife, had hitherto maintained profound 
silence, " why you, Signor Ozorio, appear alarmed 
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at the acquaintance between Signer Antolines and 
my son ? Is he a dishonest man ? " 

" Quite the contrary, Signor Est^ban." 

" Is he capable of giving bad example by his 
conduct?" 

" His character is most exemplary, Signor 
Est^ban." 

"Or bad counsel?" 

"He will assuredly only give your son good 
counsel." 

"Then? Signor Ozorio." 

" That is my secret, Signor Est^ban. You see 
Antoline buys your son's pictures from me, always 
at a loss to me, always at a little loss; but, you 
see, the boy has only to tell him what I pay and — " 

" You are afraid my son and he come to a 
mutual understanding, and do without your help, 
signer ? Do not alarm yourself. My son is incap- 
able of doing any one an injury ; and in order to 
sell one in a way now and then a little dearer to 
Signer Antolines, he would net quarrel with you, 
who have bought from us every day for the last 
two years. You have been the support of us all, 
Signer Ozorio." 

" That is a fact, what with the pictures and the 
banners painted by your sen; but, at the same 
time, your sen repays me well by the lessons he 
gives Menes^s. However, I am glad you do me 
justice, Signor Est^ban." 
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"May I speak now, fiither?" asked Bartholo' 
mew, taking advantage of this pause in the dia- 
logue. 

'^ Yes,'' said his fiiither. 

The young Mnrillo began : " Six months ago, I 
went to the Signor Antolines, who proposed to me, 
as I painted, that he wonld take me to one of his 
friends, named Moga, who was passing through 
Seville on his way to Castile. O, £Uher! 0, 
Signor Ozorio I had yon only seen the copies of 
Vandyke which he showed me. Vandyke had 
been his last master. If yon had only seen those ! 
What a difference between them and what I do ! 
or what even my master John del Castillo can do. 
Since I saw them I have done nothing bat study, 
and study; that is why I am never at home." 

" And where do you study?'' asked the mother. 

"Everywhere, mother. In the fields, for ift- 
stance." 

" In the fields I " exclaimed the astonished 
Ozorio. 

" I try to seize the true colour of the flowers." 

"People may well say children are always 
imagining mischief" said Ozorio. " What need, 
I pray you, to go into the fields to paint a rose, a 
pink, or a poppy? Give me your brush, and I 
will paint them for you here now, with my eyes 
shut." 

" Badly," said Bartholomew. 
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" Well enough for what I pay you now." 

*' But when my pictures are better painted, you 
will pay them better, old Ozorio." 

" Not one penny more, young Murillo." 

" Well then, I shall paint them better for my 
own pleasure, father Ozorio, and also to hear such 
compliments as were paid me by Signer Moga 
for example. I made a sketch yesterday, which I 
showed Antolines this evening. If you knew 
what he said I that there were touches of Velas- 
quez in my pencilling and toning.*' 

" Is vour sketch here?" asked the dealer. 

Bartholomew went to fetch a canvass he had 
placed on the ground as he entered the room. 

^' Here it is I " said he, as he put it into the 
dealer's hands; the latter could not altogether 
conceal a smile of satisfaction, which he instantly 
changed into a grimace. 

" Bad, very bad," said he, with a contemptuous 
sneer; "badly drawn. This arm is too short; it 
is coloured — not like a sketch, what will it be when 
it is finished? — ^a mere daub of a picture. How 
much do you ask for it ? " 

" Since it is so bad, leave it, father Ozorio," 
said Bartholomew. 

" Since I buy all you paint, this one must go 
with the others ; and you must need money now. 
I have not given you any for a long time. Here, 
I have just six ducats in my purse, if you like to 
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have them ; but, in truth, it is only to serve you. 
Eh? is the bargain made?" 

Surprised by the facility with which Ozorio 
offered the six ducats, Bartholomew thought that 
his picture might well merit more. He answered 
therefore — 

" I must have ten.'* 

*' Your appetite grows with eating, rogue," said 
Ozorio, perceiving the mistake he had made. 
^^ Because I at once offer you six ducats, you ride 
your high horse directly ; bah I you fancy you 
are Velasquez number two. But the more I look 
at your picture, the more silly I see I was in offer- 
ing so much; and since you had not the wit to 
take me at my first word, I won't give you more 
than four." 

" I have said ten, father Ozorio." 

" Come, come, say five, and that only for the 
sake of your father." 

" I have said ten. Signer Ozorio." 

" Well, here ; I will hold to my first offer, to 
give your mother pleasure ; I see by her eyes she 
would like me to be the buyer. What say you 

now, six?" 

" I have said ten, and I will not abate a penny, 
father Ozorio," replied Bartholomew ; " and more, 
to speak frankly, I shall like as well to keep 
it. It is my first composition; and somehow, I 
have prayed so earnestly to God whilst I have 
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painted this picture, that I fancy it will bring me 
good luck." 

"Well: six ducats, is not that good luck, 

rogue?" 

"It is money, father Ozorio ; but I am re- 
solved I will not sell it for less than the ten." 

" I won't give a farthing more." 

"Then why dispute about it? we are agreed, 
father Ozorio." 

"How agreed?" 

" That I keep my painting." 

" You will repent it, you little fool," said Ozorio, 
rising to bid good-day to Est^ban and his wife. 
"Come, Menes^s; good-by, Bartholomew." 

" Father, I want to speak to you to-morrow," 
whispered the boy to his father; then kissing hia 
mother, he went to bed. 



CHAPTER V. 

PROJECTS. 

" Father, you are better now," said little Murillo, 
" you will soon begin work again. You see Sig- 
ner Ozorio is not particular as to quality, and 
hawkers^ pictures are easy to make. You can do 
them well enough now to replace me when I 
leave." 
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" When you leave ! " exclaimed his mother as 
she entered with the breakfast, which she nearly 
let slip from her hands. " You are going away I " 
she added with a cry of grie£ 

" My dear mother," said Bartholomew, running 
to her ; and taking the tray and placing it on a table, 
he flung his arms round her: "My dear mother, 
indeed that is no afifair of yours. It is matters 
between men that I and my father are talking 
over; you see he says nothing against it." 

" But I do ; I will not have you go away," said 
the poor mother, bursting into tears. 

" You want to know where? Listen, mother," 
said the boy, in a tone so grave and serious, with 
an expression of such power and genius on his 
brow, that Theresina looked at him again to be 
quite sure it was him, her little son whom she had 
but the oiher day rocked in his cradle. Bartholo- 
mew seemed to his mother to have grown a head 
taller in one night. 

She sat down, for she was no longer able to 
stand, and Bartholomew sat down beside her. 
Est^ban, who had stood up, remained standing 
before them. 

" I was thirteen the other day," said young 
Murillo, " and you cannot suppose, my mother, 
that I can pass my life emblazoning banners, or 
daubing bad hawkers' paintings. No. You see, 
L feel by the fire that glows in my veins, and 
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makes my heart beat and my head bum whenever 
I see a fine painting, or even hear the name of a 
Raphael, a Corregio, a Rnbens, a Vandyke, or of 
that of our own countryman, Velasquez — I feel I 
am bom a painter. I pray, my father, you will not 
oppose my vocation." 

" God forbid, my son ; but the means — we are 
60 poor." 

" Most of our great painters were bom poor, 
father ; but they found masters who willingly ad- 
mitted them into their classes. The greatest 
master in the matter of painting is Nature, father; 
our countryman, Velasquez, is an example of 
that." 

'^ I shall say, like Menes^s, that you always 
have that word Velasquez on your lips." 

" And I should say to you, as I should to him, 
it is because he is from Seville ; and I want Seville 
to be as proud of me, one of those days hence, as 
she is now of Velasquez. 1 if you only knew 
what honours he received at Madrid in 1625. He 
had made so admirable a picture of the canon Fon- 
seca, that the king ordered him to paint his por- 
trait. He represented the king dressed in armour, 
and mounted on a superb horse; and the king 
commanded that this picture should be exhibited in 
front of the Church of Saint- Philip-the-Royal. It 
excited such enthusiasm, that the people carried it 
in triumph to the palace. Velasquez is a friend of 
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Rubens ; Velasquez is in Italy with Rubens, and 
I want to go there." 

" But the money — the money for such a 
journey ?" 

" 0, I have thought of that," continued Bartho- 
lomew; "it is rather a slow way, but a sure one. 
I intend to buy canvass, and divide it into little 
squares, and upon each square to paint either some 
saint that I shall copy from the churches, or some 
flowers which I can gather in the gardens or the 
fields. I have laid a little money aside, but that 
is not enough: I must work for Ozorio for two 
months yet before I can set out." 

" I approve of your plan, Bartholomew, but I 
think you are too young yet to go alone to Italy. 
You are pious, I know, and your mother and I have 
brought you up in strictly moral principles — well 
grounded in you by this time, I believe. But you 
will go, and when ?" 

" When I have money enough, may I not, 
father?" 

" Let it be so." 

Satisfied w4th this leave, which Est^ban trusted 
to delay as long as possible, that the boy might be 
older before he left home, Bartholomew sat down 
gaily to breakfast, talking over his intended jour- 
ney. The meal finished, he took up his canvass^ 
the subject of the previous evening's conversation ; 
and looking at the picture with an air of sorrow. 
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he murmured, " What a pity to sell it for ten 
ducats." Then putting it under his arm, he took 
the way to the cloister of Saint Francis. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AN UNKNOWN. 

As soon as Bartholomew reached the church, ho 
sought out the picture of St. John, established 
himself right before it, and began to paint: 
Menes^s had not yet followed him. 

He had been there for some minutes, absorbed 
in his occupation, when he thought he heard some 
low voices murmuring round him. He looked 
about and beheld a stranger, splendidly attired 
and of a noble figure, looking at his picture. 

" Not badly done, my little friend — not badly 
done at all : who is your master?'' 

" Alas, signor, I no longer have one." 

'' That is a pity. At the same time, my child, 
in studying great masters as you are now doing, 
you are following the secret path to excellence, and 
can do without a master." 

^^ Ah I there is one I should like to be inspired 
by," replied the boy; "but, unhappily, I know 
nothing of him except his great reputation." 

"Who is that?" 
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** Velasquez." 

The stranger smiled: "You have better .than 
he, my lad — ^Vandyke, Rubens, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Poussin." 

" I am only a boy, sir, it is true," repKed Bar- 
tholomew, looking suspiciously at the unknown; 
" but I think Velasquez may be classed with those 
you have just mentioned ; I think so myself, and 
perhaps you, signer, are not an artist." 

At that moment Menes^s came up, and Bar- 
tholomew whispered to him — 

" The servants of this stranger are down near 
the door; go and ask his name." 

The latter part of Bartholomew's sentence had 
embarrassed the stranger, and Menes^s had re- 
turned from his message before he had again 
spoken. 

"It is Signor Jacques Rodriguez da Sylva," 
whispered Menes^s. 

Bartholomew, looking again at the stranger, 
answered, " Then I am not surprised." 

This little manoeuvre did not escape the stranger, 
who had comprehended and heard all. 

" Why?" said he to Bartholomew. 

" Ah I the signor heard?" said young Murillo. 

" All," replied Don Rodriguez. 

" Well then, I will say it again: I am not msX' 
prised that you are a great lord." 

" Well, and I repeat why?" 
(M) 8 
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*' Because, in despising Velasquez, you have 
spoken more like a great lord than like an artist," 
replied the young painter. 

** And cannot one he hoth?'' my child. 

'* It might he, hut it is rare, signor; we have 
seen it in Ruhens, hut such things don't happen 
twice in the same age.'' 

'^ And you would not give me a second place, my 
lad. Well, you may he right, and I am not offended, 
niy young master. But to show you that a nohleman 
can at least appreciate the talents of an artist, I 
see so much merit in your picture that I will huy 
it; is it for sale?" 

" Yes, my lord." 

" How much do you ask?" 

^^ I refused six ducats for it yesterday," said 
Bartholomew, whilst Menes^s touched him on the 
elhow, and whispered, " Say ten." 

"Why?" asked Bartholomew in the same tone. 
^ " It is a dealer's trick I see played at my father's 
every day," said Menes^s; " say twenty." 

" That would he falsehood," said Bartholomew. 

" You say, my young master," said the stranger, 
looking keenly at both hoys, " that yesterday you 
refused — hem — ^how much did you say?" 

"Six ducats," unhesitatingly replied Bartho< 
lomew. 

"Well, I shall give twenty; is the picture 
mine?" 
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" But it is not worth that," said Bartholomew, 
blushing up to the eyes with hoth pleasure and fear. 

" I know that," said Don Eodriguez. 

" Then, my lord, you are laughing at me." 

'^ I am not paying the artist that is, but the 
artist that will be some of these future days," said 
Don Rodriguez, cautiously ; " you cannot study at 
Seville — ^there is no school here, you must go to 
Madrid." 

"01 if I had enough to go to Italy I" exclaimed 
Murillo so sorrowfully, that the stranger seemed 
touched. 

" You will go to the native Spanish school; I will 
give you a letter for its chief." 

Young Murillo rose from his chair trembling 
with agitation. 

" For Velasquez?" said he. 

The stranger smiled, as he answered, ^^For 
Velasquez." 

"And I shall see him — shall see him!" 

" As you see me." 

" Well, signor," said MenesSs, " you have made 
Bartholomew happy at last. Velasquez is his 
hero — his model: he wants to do everything like 
Velasquez. And that is not all : Velasquez has a 
peasant who laughs and cries at will; and I am 
Murillo's peasant, and as I can't laugh and cry 
just as I am told, I get many a bad day of it, I can 
tell you." 
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Young Morillo had remained stapified by the 
splendid visions this promise had conjured up. See 
Madrid, and Velasquez I Don Rodriguez aroused 
him, by shaking his hand and saying — 

" Come this evening, at seven o'clock, to the 
hotel on the Square of Castile ;'' and disappeared 
before Murillo had recovered himself. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE DOUBLE BARGAIN. 

As Bartholomew returned home, pensive and seri- 
ous, and followed by Menes^s, who was carrying 
part of his drawing materials, Theresina met him 
in the street. 

"Good news," said she; "you were scarcely 
gone when Ozorio came and gave me ten ducats 
for the picture he wanted last night ; you must take 
it to him as soon as it is finished." 

"At what o'clock did Ozorio come?" asked 
Bartholomew. 

" At ten o'clock I was locking up the ducats in 
your money box." 

"Am I not unfortunate?" said Bartholomew; 
" I have just sold it for twenty." 

" To whom ?" asked the mother. 
To a stranger, Don Rodriguez da Sylva, 



(i 
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who was to give me a letter to Velasquez at 
Madrid." 

"01 if I had only known that in time," said 
the poor mother, afflicted by the regret of her boy, 
" and I who was so pleased with Signor Ozovio's 
bargain." 

" But why grieve^Bartholomew?" cried Menes^s; 
" give the ducats back to my father, and tell him 
the picture was sold before he came. You will 
paint him another; but the stranger, you know, 
will go away to-morrow." 

" Hold your tongue, Menes^s ; you are my evil 
spirit What is done, is done ; come, let us dine. 
After dinner I shall go and apologize to Don Eod- 
riguez : I only hope he will still give me the letter." 

The dinner was a very silent one : each seemed 
to sympathize in the lad's regret. As soon as he 
had done, Murillo went to the hotel of Castile ; he 
was shown into a room where the signor was alone 
and writing. 

" Ah I you have brought the picture," said Don 
Rodriguez, seeing Bartholomew enter. 

" Signor," said Bartholomew, his young heart 
swelling with regret, " my mother had sold it be- 
fore I got home." 

" Dearer?" asked Don Eodriguez. 

" Cheaper, but that is nothing." 

" I beg your pardon, it is a great deal," said 
the stranger, evidently annoyed ; " for if I pay more, 
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you can make another for your dealer ; go and 
undo your bargain with him." 

" Certainly I should, sir, without hesitation, if 
your bargain had been made previous to the one 
my mother concluded with Signer Ozorio; but 
it was not; for my mother's, begun by me last 
night, was concluded this morning; and yours, 
signer, took place in the afternoon." 

" What is your name?" curtly asked the stranger. 

"Bartholomew Est^ban Murillo," replied the lad. 

" Have you a father and mother?" 

" Both, signer." 

" Well, I wish to see them and speak to them," 
said Don Rodriguez, looking at the boy in a way 
that made him feel confused ; " take me to them." 

" To my father?" asked Bartholomew, surprised. 

"Yes," replied Don Rodriguez. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

It was quite dark when Don Rodriguez, conducted 
by Bartholomew, reached the house of Est^ban. 
Theresina sat at her lace, and Est^ban was read- 
ing aloud in the Bible. They both rose as the 
stranger entered with their son. 

" I beg you will forgive my impatience, signora," 
said Don Rodriguez, bowing gracefully to There- 
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sina, and then to Est^ban ; ^' but it is not so much 
the parents of my young artist that I wished to 
pay my respects to before I leave Seville, as the 
father and mother who have inculcated such prin- 
ciples of probity and morality in the heart of their 
child- I tell you frankly, if I had had the picture, 
I should have gone without coming here. Mu- 
rillo has painted a good picture — ^he is an artist, 
but there are many artists. The picture pleased me, 
and I bought it ; but Murillo has done more than 
paint a good picture. He has done a noble act, and 
I wished to see those who had educated such a child. 
Murillo," said he, '' I am rich and influential, tell 
me what I can do for you ? what do you wish ?" 

" The letter for Velasquez," said Murillo, hesi- 
tatingly. 

'' I can do more," said the stranger with emotion, 
" I can present him to you now, if you like." 

" Is he at Seville?" cried Bartholomew eagerly. 

" He is here, my child," said Rodriguez, taking 
the boy's hand. 

''You, Don Rodriguez!" said Bartholomew. 

" Da Sylva Velasquez. I am going into Italy," 
he continued, " to join Rubens, who waits for me 
at Venice. I shall not then receive you at Madrid, 
but I shall give orders about you. Do not fail to 
send your son to Madrid," added Velasquez, turn- 
ing to Est^ban ; " your son is no ordinary painter, 
he will be a very gre&t one some day." 
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Velasquez then took leave of the family of Este- 
ban, and left Seville next day. 

But Est^ban, falling ill again, and dying, Mu- 
rillo could not yet go to Madrid. He found he 
must remain to support his mother ; at last, when 
he was about sixteen, and his mother able to sup- 
port herself, Murillo decided on going, not to 
Madrid, but to Italy. Having little money, he put 
his idea into execution : he bought canvass, cut it 
into little squares — ^made a number of little pic- 
tures representing saints or religious subjects, and 
flowers, and sold them for America ; dividing the 
profit with his mother, he left Seville. 

When he reached Madrid, he found Velasquez 
returned from Italy : he went to him ; Velasquez 
at once recognized his young proteg6, and procured 
him abundant work in the Escurial and other 
palaces at Madrid. Murillo remained there three 
years; after that he returned to Seville, and having 
painted, for the cloister of St. Francis, " The death 
of St. Clare," and a " St. Jean giving alms,"" these 
two pictures made such a noise, that all the religious 
communities at Seville were eager for pictures by 
Murillo. 

Murillo was one of the greatest painters that 
ever honoured Spain. He died at Seville the 3d 
of April 1682. His chief pupils are — ^Antolines, 
Menes^s Ozorio, Jobar, Villavicemio, and Sebas- 
tian Gom^z, surnamed the Mulatto of Murillo. 



SEBASTIAN GOMEZ; 

OR, 

MDRILLO'S MULATTO. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE STUDIO OF MURILLO. 

The sun had but just risen, and all Seville was 
buried in sleep, as several young lads, of from fifteen 
to twenty years of age, met together one morning 
in the month of June in the year 1558, at the gate 
of a handsome house situated in the square of the 
little cloisters of St. Francis. 

Antolines, Jobar, Yillavicemio, Raba, Mend^z 
SonarSs, Cordova, were the names by which they 
saluted each other as they met. Then one of them 
knocked at the gate, which was opened by on old 
negro. 

" Good day, Gom^z ; is the master up yet ?" 

^' Not yet, young gentlemen/' answered the 
negro, in a slow, guttural tone. 

" And his son?" 

'^ Signer Gaspard is smoking a cigarito in the 
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garden with the Signor Menes^ Ozorio," said the 
uegro, speaking still mare sloniy. 

" Gom^z, you say that as if you were still 
sleeping/' cried Raha. 

^' And hy my troth, Signor Raha, I am not sure 
that I am awake yet." 

^'Tou lazy fellow!'* cried others, and they 
roshed tamultnously into the studio, each seeking 
hb own easel. 

"Lazy fellow!" repeated the negro. "Lazy 
fellow! I don't know what it is to he a lazy 
fellow; hut this I know, if I had heen horn a 
master instead of a slave, I should have past my 
life sleeping — it is so comfortahle !" 

" Which of you," cried Sonar^s, who had opened 
his hox and taken out his palette ; " which of you, 
comrades, was' last in the studio yesterday?" 

" Are you, like GomSz, still asleep, Sonar^s ?" 
replied Antolines; " do you not rememher we all 
went out together?" 

" Gom^z^ who was in the studio after we left 
it?" asked Jobar, looking at his easel. 

" There now I some new trick of the Zombi," 
cried Gom^z, trembling with fear. 

"The Zombi! the Zombi!" angrily exclaimed 
Sonar^s ; " if 1 catch your Zombi, I'll tickle his 
shoulders until he tells his right name. It is no 
joke playing such tricks, especially to me, who 
take more pains than any of you to clean my 
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brushes ; and here they are all soiled, as if I had 
only just used them." 

'^ Hallo I" exclaimed Mend^z, as he looked a^ 
his canvass ; " here's another little figure drawn l" 

"01 the very picture of the canon Isteritzl" 
cried Cordova ; "just look." 

" It is I — perfect I — perfect I" cried all. 

" And on mine the head of a child, not badly 
done at all ; look, gentlemen," said Dacosta. " I 
say, comrades, it is time such tricks are put an end 
to ; they begin to be troublesome." 

" It's all the Zombi I" muttered Gom^z, in alow 
voice. 

" My word I if it be the Zombi of Gom^z that 
makes all these little figures we see on our paint- 
ings every morning," said Villavicemio, " he 
ought, since he does meddle in such matters, to 
help me with the head of the Virgin, in my Descent 
from the Cross. I can't, for the life of me, give 
her that chaste and pure expression that the 
heavenly mother ought to have, though I have been 
working at it these eight days past." 

As he said this, Villavicemio carelessly drew 
near his easel, uttered a cry of surprise, and stood 
pale and motionless before his canvass. 

"Look at Villavicemio I" cried Eaba, "he is 
changed into a statue." 

As the youth continued speechless as well as 
immoveable, the other young men rose and stood 
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round him ; each, as he advanced, remaining as 
silent as Villavicemio. 

In the middle of the picture, at the foot of the 
cross, and at the place where, the previous evening, 
the young Spaniard had effaced the head of the 
Virgin, there was another — only sketched, but of 
so divine an expression, of such purity of drawing, 
such grace and chastity of conception, that it al- 
most, so to speak, spoiled the rest of the picture by 
the contrast it offered to the other figures in it. 

" How beautiful I" cried all the youths. 

" In truth," said Sonar^s, " I don't know who 
could have done this, unless it be Gaspard.'' 

" Here I am," cried a young man of about six- 
teen, gaily, as he entered the studio, followed by 
an elderly person, whom they all saluted asMenes^s 
Ozorio. 

"That rogue Gaspard I" said Raba; "his father 
complains he prefers books to painting ; and here 
he is doing just the contrary to every one else, 
painting by night, and reading by day." 

" Who says I paint at night?'' asked Gaspard, 
laughing. 

"Here I" cried several, as each pointed to his 
canvass covered with figures, heads, arms, or 
legs. 

Menes^s looked at them, and said in a serious 
voice, " On my honour, gentlemen, it is not Gas- 
pard's doing." 
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"How do you know that, Signor Ozorio?" 
asked Chev^s. 

" Gaspard is incapable — " 

" Of playing us tricks?" asked Jobar. 

" Of drawing so well," said Ozorio. 

They all burst out laughing. 

** Then it is you, Signor Ozorio," said they. 

" I won't deny the capability," replied Ozorio; 
" but it certainly is not me. At my age one does 
not stay out of bed all night unnecessarily, nor 
do I play tricks of this kind." 

" Then who can it be?" 

" The Zombi I " murmured old Gomez. 

" To work, gentlemen, to work," said Gaspard, 
looking up to the ceiling ; "I hear my father get- 
ting up ; his toilette is soon made. For my part, 
I^m off." 

" Where are you going ?" 

" With Signor Ozorio, to read to him some verses 
of my making." 

" I am bom to be the victim both of father and 
son," cried Ozorio; "when I was little, Murillo 
used to worry my life out to make me laugh and 
cry, like the peasant Velasquez kept for that pur- 
pose ; and now that I am older, this son distracts 
ray ears with his bad poetry. May I never meet 
with the grandchildren of the family : music would 
be their madness, of course. I never was born a 
musician. Good-bye, youngsters." 
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^'Sebastian! Sebastian I Sebastian!" 

At these repeated calls, echoed from pupil to 
pupil, a poor little mulatto boy rushed into the 
studio. 

" Here, my masters," said he, tremblingly. 

'' Sebastian, a fresh canvass,'' cried one. " Se- 
bastian, the oil," cried another. '^ Sebastian, rub 
down some Naples yellow." " Some sienna for 
me." " Here, some vermilion ; quick, quick, do 
you hear, Sebastian?" 

And at all these demands, the poor little mul- 
atto, running here, then there, now to one, now to 
another, unable to obey them each at once, received 
only kicks and cuffs from all. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE MASTER AND SLAVE. 

"What is all this!" cried a stem voice; "one 
would think the house was on fire." All the 
pupils rose, bowing respectfully to the new comer, 
and silence pervaded the studio. 

He who now entered was a noble-looking man, 
about forty, with a somewhat haughty air, and very 
elegantly attired. 

**Look, Signor Murillo," said Villavicemio, 
showing his easel. 
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" Well done, Villavicemio," said Murillo, " you 
are progressing rapidly." 

" But it was not I who painted this," replied 
the pupil, in accents of regret. 

" I am sorry for that; but who did it? Speak, 
reply," added he, impatiently. '^ It is admirable ; 
what a touch I what delicacy I I do not hesitate 
to say, gentlemen, he who did this head will be 
master of us all. No one replies? Why this 
silence? No one acknowledges it? I, Murillo, 
tell you I should avow it had I done it, and I 
assure you, gentlemen, I wish I could say I had. 
Was it you, Raba?" 

" No, signor." 

"You, Sonarfts?" 

" Alasl nor I either." 

" Could it be Gaspar ?" 

" He denies it, signor," said Chev^s. 

" If he does so, we must believe him," replied 
the master. " But, after all, who did it ? This 
head of the Virgin did not come here, and plant 
itself in the middle of Villavicemio's canvass ?" 

"Well, Signor Murillo," said Cordova, the 
youngest of the class, " if we are to believe Gom^z 
and little Sebastian — " 

" Eh, well?" 

" It must be the Zombi who — " Cordova was 
interrupted by the shouts and laughter of all the 
other pupils. He continued: "Just so, laugh, 
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laugh, gentlemen ; but you cannot deny that extra- 
ordinary things happen in this studio, things that 
don't happen every day." 

" No ; for they happen every night," said Villa- 
vicemio. 

" What happens every night?" asked Murillo, 
still looking at the Virgin's head painted so won- 
derfully. 

Cordova answered — 

" According to your orders, signor, not one of 
ns leaves the studio without replacing all things in 
order; cleaning our palettes, washing our brushes 
and wiping them, putting away our easels, and 
turning our canvass the painted side in. Well, 
signor, for the last month — 0, it is fully a month 
since they began — ^for the last month, every morning 
when we arrive, one finds his palette all over 
colours, another his pencils all full of paint; and 
here and there, on our canvass, a little devil 
laughing, and showing his horns; or the head of 
an angel; or perhaps an old man, or the profile of 
a young girl, or the likeness of some grotesque 
face that has been seen the day before in the studio. 
In short, signor, I cannot tell you all the strange and 
supernatural things that happen every night here." 

" Can Gaspard be somnambulist?" asked Villa- 
vicemio of his master. 

" No ; besides that, I doubt if he could paint 
better with his eyes shut than he ever did with 
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tliem open. No, my young friends, whoever did 
this is more than a pupil — more than an imitator. 
It is incorrect, that is true ; yet the fire of genius 
is there. But it is easy to find out. Sebastian I" 

" If you are going to question Sebastian, signor," 
said Cordova, "he knows no more than we do. 
No, I mean he says it is the Zombi." 

" We shall see that. Sebastian I " 

" Master," cried the little mulatto, who had run 
at the first call. 

" Did I not order you to sleep here every night?" 

**Yes, master." 

"And do you?" 

" Yes, master." 

"Then answer me; who comes here at night, 
or in the morning before the pupils come?" 

" No one, master," said the boy, fiightened, 
and twisting in his fingers the tassels of his hair- 
net. 

"No one! you lie, you little slave, you lie! 
don't you see aS well as we what has been done ?" 
and Murillo pointed to the head in Yillavicemio's 
picture. 

" No one but — me, master, I swear to you!" cried 
Sebastian, clasping his hands together. 

" Listen to me," said Murillo, assuming a severe 
tone and look. " I must know who has painted 
this .head of the Virgin ; I must, do you hear ? 
as well as all those other little figures and faces — 

(64) V 9 
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do you hear ? I must know. So, to-night, instead 
of sleeping, you shall watch ; and to-morrow, if you 
have not found out the guilty one, you shall have 
twenty-five good lashes given by my major-duomo, 
and he does not strike lightly, as you know; so 
that is settled. Ha I you're murmuring, eh ? what 
were you saying? speak, I allow you to speak ; 
what would you say ?" 

" I would say, master," answered Sebastian, with 
tears in his eyes, " if to-night everything remains 
in its place, and the canvasses are not touched any 
more — " 

" 0, then, you shall have thirty lashes instead 
of twenty-five. So mind IVe said it. Now, gen- 
tlemen, to work." 

The lesson began, and whilst it lasted, not one 
word or one sound was uttered. Murillo was so 
devoted to his sublime art, which he understood 
and entered into so fully, that he never permitted 
one word to be uttered in his studio, but those con- 
nected with his instructions in painting, or with 
the art itself. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ZOMBI. 

As soon as the lesson was over, and Murillo bad 
left the studio, it seemed as if each pupil were 
resolved to be avenged for the silence impose^d upon 
him. The studio became now as noisy as it had 
been still before ; everything grew animated ; the 
very easels were moving about. As that which 
most attracted the attention of the youths was the 
elegant and graceful little figures painted on their 
pictures by the unknown Zombi, the conversation 
naturally turned again upon this subject. " I say, 
Sebastian,'' asked Yillavicemio, as soon as the door 
curtain of the studio had shut out Murillo, and the 
master's step was no longer heard in the vestibule, 
" why, when the master asked you who made these 
little figures, did you not reply as you do to us, it 
was the Zombi?" 

" Because I should have been ordered the whip, 
SignorVillavicemio," said Sebastian, whose fluency 
of speech returned with the master's absence. 

"0, the whip I I expect you won't escape that 
to-morrow, with your Zombi," cried Mend^z. 

" Don't speak ill of the Zombi, Signor Mend^z," 
said Sebastian, affecting to feel afraid ; ^^ for look 
you how they are revenging themselves on that 
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right arm of your St James — ^it is at least an inch 
longer than the other/' 

^' Sebastian is right, Mend^z/' cried Raba, look- 
ing over Mend^z' shoulder; "that arm is too long; 
but I say, Sebastian, what are the Zombi?'' 

" Yes, tell us, Sebastian, what are the Zombi,'' 
cried several pupils at once. 

" You see, gentlemen," said Sebastian, " I never 
saw a Zombi; but I have heard from my father, 
who never saw one, that he was told by his father, 
who never saw one either, that it is an evil spirit 
which comes at night only to do mischief.'' 

" I should like to do by day the same mischief 
be does by night," said Jobar. " Bring the yellow 
to me, Sebastian." 

"Don't you think, Signor Jobar, it is yellow 
enough already?" asked Sebastian. 

"And I, Sebastian, am I yellow enough?" 
asked Chev^s. 

" 0, you, signor, you are blue, ferociously blue ; 
blue water, blue trees, blue fields : is all that done 
on purpose, signor ? " 

" No, certainly not," said ChevSs. 

" Well, one would think it was," replied Se- 
bastian. 

" Is he not sharp, that little slave?" said Raba; 
" with his pretended simplicity, he is as cunning as 
a. monkey." 

" The negro is a species of monkey," said 
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Jobar, wbo still smarted under Sebastian's criti- 
cism. 

" With a mixture of the parrot," observed 
Chev^s. 

" Only with this difference, that the parrot re- 
peats, and Sebastian's ideas are original, and gene- 
rally correct," said Raba. 

" Like the parrot, by dint of talking, he some- 
times strikes just," added Jobar. 

*' Sebastian, what do you think of this head?" 
asked Fernandez. 

" Why is it not round ? do you like it should 
have no relief, signor ?" 

" And what say you to mine?" said Sonar^s. 

" 0, yours, Signor Sonar^s, is as flat as if you 
had crushed it on purpose." 

As at each observation of the little mulatto, the 
youths laughed aloud, Raba cried — 

" It is odd, gentlemen, we all pretend to ridicule 
Sebastian's observations, and yet we each correct 
as £ast as we can the faults he finds. For my part, 
I have great respect for Sebastian's criticism ; his 
eye is so just and so quick, and he understands 
colours too, I can tell you." 

" By dint of rubbing ^em down," said Sebas- 
tian, on whom raillery seemed to have no effect, 
and who never bowed before chastisement ; but a 
compliment would make the boy blush, and a kind 
word melted his very souL 
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" And in drawing — do you understand anything 
of drawing?" Villa vicemio asked Sebastian. 

"0, signors, I only repeat the words of the 
Signor Murillo/' said Sebastian, assuming a simple, 
good-natured stupidity. " You see, as some of you 
gentlemen say, I am only a monkey, or a parrot, 
or at best & slave;" and he pronounced this last 
word with so singular an expression, that even the 
gaiety of the young lads was for a moment cheeked. 

'* You strange little animal," said Raba, giving 
him a friendly tap on the cheek, " good-by, Sebas- 
tian, and take care you catch the Zombi to-night." 

" Catch the Zombi, or take care of your shoulders," 
cried each pupil as he left the studio. '^ Good-day, 
Sebastian, and good luck to you ; my respects to 
the Zombi." 



CHAPTER IV. 

WHO WAS THE ZOMBI. 

" The Zombi — the Zombi I " repeated Sebastian, 
as he gazed on the pupils leaving the studio. 
"0 my God I God of the Christian, have pity 
•upon me I" 

As he ended these words, uttered in the same 
sad tone in which he had spoken the word " Slave," 
Sebastian began to put the studio in order. Night 
surprised him still at this' occupation. Then light- 
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ing a lamp, and cautiously examining every outlet 
to see that no one was near, he drew close to the 
easel of Villavicemio, and turning the canvass, he 
stood with his gaze fixed upon that head of the 
Virgin, painted by the Zombi I His eyes were no 
longer dull ; his features no more wore the ex- 
pression of stupidity. The whole face of the slave 
was lighted with a marvellous radiance. ^^ The 
master said he wished he had done it T' murmured 
the boy ; and he remained wrapt as it were in a 
delicious ecstasy. 

He stood so long motionless, and with his mind 
so engrossed by deep thought, that he uttered a 
sharp scream, and trembled as he felt a hand placed 
on his arm. 

" Sebastian !" said a timid, cracked voice. 

'* Father," said Sebastian, turning round to an 
old tall negro who was standing behind him. 

" What are you doing, my son?*' 

" Nothing, father; only looking." 

'^ Sebastian,'' continued the old negro, in a ner- 
vous, feverishly anxious voice, " I heard what the 
pupils said as they left. Are you going to sit up 
and watch?'' 

" Yes, father." 

" And the Zombi!" said the negro, as he threw 
a long, inquiring look into the. dark shadows of 
the studio, which was but feebly lighted by one 
solitary lamp. 
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'^ I do not fear them, father/' answered Sebas* 
tian, smiling. 

'* 0, son, do not laugh thus/' said the father, as 
his knees almost bent under the impressions of 
terror ; " do not brave them. If they should carry 
you away? Let me stay with you, son. I am 
very frightened, but that matters nothing. They 
may take us both if they like." 

" My good father," cried the young mulatto, 
'' Zombi does not exist ; it is an old superstition 
of our forefiEithers. The reverend father Anselmo 
told me so, my father ; we must believe him. He 
is a holy man." 

*' But these little figures, my son? this head 
of the Virgin, that has thrown them all into such ^ 
a consternation ? The master spoke of it at dinner 
to-day to the Signor Menes^s Ozorio, and yoimg 
Master Gaspard, and everybody. Who put it 
there if it is not the Zombi?" 

"You will know by-and-by, father; leave me 
now." 

" don't tell me to leave you. I shall stay, child ; 
remember, child, you are all the world for me; the 
white men have money, and houses, and freedom. 
Freedom! you don't know what that is, child; you 
were bom a slave, but 1 1 I was bom free, Sebas- 
tian." 

" 01 you say trae, poor father," cried the boy; 
" it is terrible I" and he burst into tears. 
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"Terrible," repeated the old negro; " Ay, ter- 
rible! and to feel we can never burst the chain; 
yours above all, child." 

" Father," cried Sebastian, raising his hand 
toward the cupola of the studio. " Father, there is 
a God up there — a God for the black man, as well 
as for the white man; for the slave, as well as for 
the master; let us pray to him, he will hear us." 

" He will have to do a miracle, child." 

" But he can do it, father." 

" Alas I my son, we see no miracles now." 

." Who knows, father ; father Ambrosio says, a 
good Christian must never despair; go, go and 
sleep in peace, father — ^leaveme alone here — I am 
not a little child now — I am fifteen, £Either ; good 
night." 

" Good night, son; and may God send you free' 
dom I" 

" May he send it to you first, father; you know 
I was bom a slave, and am used to be one ; good 
night." 

" Good night," said the old man at last, as he 
made up his mind to leave Sebastian. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE HEAD OF THE YIRGIX. 

As soon as Sebastian felt he was alonej he leaped 
for joy; but, the next moment, remembering his 
master's words, he said sorrowfully, " 1 my sad 
fortune! twenty-five lashes, if I don't tell; and 
thirty, if there are no new figures; twenty-five 
lashes perhaps, when they come to know who draws 
them. Poor slave, it was all a dream. I must 
blot it out, and never let it happen again. 1 I 
feel sleepy," added he, yawning; "let me say my 
prayers : who knows, a good God may bring me 
out of all this trouble." 

Sebastian knelt down on the mat that served him 
as a bed at night, but soon, worn out with the 
fatigues of the day, he fell asleep in the midst of 
his prayers; and having the side of one of the 
pillars which supported the roof of the studio to 
lean against, he remained in that position until the 
dawn. The clock of the little cloister of St. Francis 
rung three o'clock before Sebastian awoke. 

" Up, up, lazy fellow I" said he to himself, forc- 
ing his eyes to keep open, and stretching his arms 
until the joints cracked; and again he repeated, 
" Up, lad, you have three hours yet before you; 
three hours that belong to yourself; three hours 
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that you are your own master; profit by them, 
poor slave. When they come, it will be time 
enough to take your chain again. Courage I do 
what you like for three hours ; it is not much.'' 

And now, wide awake, the boy went to Villavice- 
mio's canvass: "First of all," said he, "let us wash 
out all these faces," and he took a pencil and dipped 
it in oil. Then uncovering the head of the Virgin, 
to which the gentle light of dawn lent an aspect 
still more soft and delicate than before, " let us put 
out this. Efface it I" said he, smiling at the delicious 
image he had created; "efface it I — ^they did not 
dare to do it with all their sarcasm. Well, shall I 
have more courage? No, no, I would rather be 
beaten, if it must be so; but this head lives, it 
breathes. If I were to efface it, it would be a 
murder — ^no, we'll finish it I" 

At these words, Sebastian seized his brushes and 
palette, and set to work. " After all," added he, " if 
I must wash it out, I shall have time enough, be- 
fore the master and the pupils come — the hair is 
not wavy enough — there it is too hard — this line 
is too straight— come, I get on — a Virgin should 
be praying, I'll open her mouth a bit — there now 
—she breathes — her eyes look at me — I hear a 
sigh fall on the veil that covers her shoulders. 
01 my beautiful Virgin." 

Day continued to advance, the sun's rays pene- 
trated through the glass of the studio cupola, 
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bathing every object that was in the room in a 
flood of light. Sebastian forgot all, so wrapt up 
was he in his composition. The hour drawing 
near — the pains of slavery — ^the twenty-five lashes, 
all was forgotten, but the art that was bom in him, 
and which his residence in the house of Murillo 
had developed in a singular manner. The young 
artist saw nothing but the head of his Virgin Mary 
smiling upon him, with an expression of heavenly 
goodness and grace. He was free, high above all 
his fears, when all at once the noise of sudden 
footsteps brought the poor slave down to earth. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PUNISHMENT AND REWARD. 

Sebastian, without turning his head, felt that 
Murillo and the pupils stood behind him. Sur- 
prised and thunderstruck, he neither thought of 
flying nor of justifying himself; he only wished 
the floor would open and swallow him up : but vain 
wish; the poor boy stood, his head bent down, his 
palette in one hand, his brush in the other, a prey 
to the most intense anguish, waiting his punish- 
ment 

There was a moment of silence on the part of 
all, for if Sebastian were {>etrified by being takea 
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in the very act, Murillo and his pupils were not 
less amazed by the discovery they had made. 

The youths, with the impetuosity of their age, 
were about to express their admiration, when the 
master, making a sign of silence to them, drew near 
the slave, and concealing his own feelings under 
an air of severity and coldness, he said to him — 

" Sebastian, who is your master?" 

"You, signer," replied the boy, in a voice 
scarcely audible. 

" Your master in painting, Sebastian?" 

" You, signer," replied Sebastian, trembling. 

"Boy, I never gave you a lesson." 

" No, master, but you gave them to others, and 
I listened," answered the lad, emboldened by the 
softened tone of his master. 

" And you profited." 

" Pardon, signer, you never forbade me," said 
Sebastian. 

Murillo quickly retorted. "And yet, as this 
picture proves, you have profited more than any 
one of my pupils have yet done. So," added 
he, " you worked in the night ?" 

" No, master, in the day." 

"At what hour, then? These gentlemen come 
at six." 

" From three till five, master, but to-day I for- 
got the hour." 

Murillo smiled. 
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** And have you forgotten what I promised 
you to-day?" said he. The poor slave grew pale, 
and tremhled from head to foot. ^'0, Signor 
Murillo," cried the pupils, "pardon, pardon for 
Sehastianl" 

" I ask nothing better, gentlemen ; and I think 
we ahould do more: the boy not only does not de- 
serve punishment, but merits reward." 

"Reward!" cried Sebastian, scarcely able to 
stand, and venturing to cast a glance up to his 
master. 

"Yes, Sebastian, a reward," replied Murillo, 
kindly. " To have arrived at the ability you 
have shown in this head of the Virgin, as 
well as in those other little figures which I 
have seen on the canvass of these gentlemen, 
YOU must have conquered many difficulties; with- 
out speaking of those hours of rest which you 
gave up to study — ^without speaking of the sleep 
of which you deprived yourself in order to work 
when no one knew. You must have given deep 
attention to all my words, cultivated an immense 
memory in order to remember them, and devoted 
yourself to rare application. My boy, all this 
deserves a reward, and not a punishment. What 
should you like?" 

Sebastian knew not if he were asleep or awake : 
his eyes wandered finom the approving hee id his 
master, to the smiling visages of the pupils, and 
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he pressed one hand with the other to assure him- 
self he was not in a dream. 

" Come, Sebastian, courage I" whispered Villa- 
vicemio, '* the master is pleased with you ; ask for 
a nice ducat, a new one — I wager the signer wonH 
refase." 

" One I" cried Raba, " ask ten." 

" Twenty 1" cried Gaspard ; " I know my father, 
he will give them." 

" You make very free with my purse, my son; 
but I shall not contradict you — nor you either, 
gentlemen," said Murillo, smiling. " Come, Sebas- 
tian, every one is speaking but yourself, and it is to 
you I put the question, my child," added the great 
artist, attentively scrutinising Sebastian, who ap- 
peared unmoved by these words of the pupils; " are 
these rewards not enough ? But speak then, my 
lad. . I am so pleased with your composition, your 
light and delicate touch, your colouring — ^this 
head, in fine, of which the drawing might be more 
correct, but to which you have given an expression 
of such celestial beauty, and which your pencil 
alone has created. I am so pleased, that I am ready 
to give you anything you ask — all that is in my 
power ; that is — " 

"0, master! master I no— I dare not;" and Se- 
bastian, who had fallen on his knees at his master's 
feet, joined his hands together in an attitude of sup- 
plication. On the open lips of the boy, in his expres- 
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sive eyes, on his noble forehead, might be read 
an intensely devouring thought, that timidity alone 
prevented his giving utterance to, but which swelled 
in every vein, and died away on his pale trembling 
lips. 

" What a fool 1" cried Gaspard ; " my father tells 
you to speak.'* 

'' Speak then,'' said another, '^ ask for gold." 

^' No, ask for some handsome dresses, Sebastian ; 
you are tall, slight, and well built — ^they will be 
becoming." 

" I guess," said Villavicemio, " I guess what it 
is. Sebastian wants to be admitted as a pupil 
amongst us." 

A flush of joy passed over the face of Sebas- 
tian. 

" If it be that, ask it, my lad," said Murillo. 

'^ And ask, too, the best place near the light," 
said Gonsalves, whose easel was badly placode 
amongst the last in the studio. 

« Well, is it that?" asked MuriUo. 

Sebastian shook his head. 

" No?" said Murillo. 

" Sebastian," cried Gaspard, " my father is in a 
giving humour to-day ; ask your freedom." 

A cry burst from the lips of Sebastian, a cry of 
joy— of pain — almost of grief. 

" 0, freedom, freedom for my father I" cried he, 
in a voice choked by tears and sobs. 
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" And yours, do you not desire your own?" 
asked Murillo. 

Sebastian hung down his head, and suppressing 
a sob, answered — 

" My father's first, signor." 

"Yes, my poor child; and yours also," said 
Murillo, no longer able to restrain his feelings, as 
he raised and embraced Sebastian. 

A voice of weeping was heard in the comer of 
the studio ; all turned their eyes towards it, and 
saw old Gom^z crying and sobbing like a child. 

" Thou art free, Gom^z," said Murillo, giving 
him his hand. 

" Free to serve you all my life, master," replied 
Gom^z, falling on his knees and kissing his mas- 
ter's hand. 

" 0, my master I my good master I" was all that 
Sebastian's feelings enabled him to utter. 

" Sebastian," said Murillo, turning towards the 
youth, "your pencil has proved you to have 
genius, your request has proved you to possess a 
noble heart; from this day I acknowledge you to 
be an artist indeed, and receive you amongst my 
pupils." 

" Me? your pupil I no I that is too much for 
me, son of a negro-— me, a mulatto, a slave, to be 
your pupil I" 

" Before God, there are neither negroes, mulat- 
toes, nor slaves," said Murillo, piously; "there 
(64) 10 
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are only men : let it be the same in my house and 
family." 

*' But, these gentlemen — " timidly expostulated 
Sebastian. 

*' We shall be delighted to have you for a com- 
rade," answered the pupils at once. 

^' And I to have you for a friend," added Gas- 
pard, as he clasped the boy's hand. 

'* Well said, my son," cried Murillo, addressing 
Gaspard; and then turning to the yoimg mulatto, 
he added, *' My son has called you friend — I call 
you son — ^happy Murillo I I have done more than 
create a picture, I have made an artist! for your 
name will go down to posterity with mine: I desire 
that ages to come, when speaking of you, may call 
you MurUlo's Mulatto" 

And, in truth, my young friends, Sebastian Gom^z 
is better known as the Mulatto of Murillo, than by 
his own name. He was admitted amongst Murillo's 
painters, and became one of the greatest artists of 
Spain. Murillo had him naturalized, gave him a 
wife, and left him a legacy. 

Several private individuals possess pictures by 
Sebastian Gom^z, but his most admirable ones are 
to be found in the Cathedral of Seville : they are 
— A Virgin with the in&nt Jesus in her arms; St. 
Anne ; St Joseph ; and a Christ tied to a pillar, 
having St. Peter kneeling, as in the act of asking 
his Lord's pardon. 
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Of all Murillo's pupils, GomSz is the one who 
imitated him best. Like his master, he possessed 
a soft and wonderfully warm colouring; fineness of 
touch — ^great truth in manner — freshness — ^admir- 
able flesh tints, and a just comprehension of chiaro- 
scuro, Sebastian Gom^z survived Murillo only a 
few years, and died about 1789 or 1790. 
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THE BAGPIPE PUYER. 



CHAPTER I. 

▲ MBBTINO. 

About mid-day, on the 2l8t of June 1625, a youth 
of sixteen or seventeen years of age, whose gentle 
face and regular features betokened no common 
good looks, was crossing the market-place at An- 
twerp, when he chanced to glance at a baker's 
shop, where he saw something that made him stop 
short and continue to gaze on. 

The something he saw was, firstly, a young man 
a little older than himself^ but whose face bore the 
trace, not only of suffering, but of something worse : 
vice seemed to be depicted in the haggard eye and 
wan cheek, and ragged habiliments, of the youth. 
Secondly, our handsome lad noted that the looks 
of the vagrant were covetously fixed on certain 
tempting fresh rolls exhibited in little baskets, and 
laid on an open out-of-door counter of the baker's 
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shop; that the covetous eyes were looking cau- 
tiously around to se.e if any one were watching, 
whilst the hand stole up, as if to seize one of the 
said rolls ; whenever any one went in and out of 
the baker's shop, the lad would retreat, and then 
begin again the same manoeuvres. 

The first of these youths followed, with a sort of 
feverish agitation, each movement of the other. 
" Should he prevent this larceny," he thought, 
^'or pass on, like others, and let the design be 
acted out." It appeared that the first sentiment 
predominated ; for, after a little hesitation, he went 
up to the unknown, and, just as he was about to 
tap him on the shoulder, and warn him of the 
danger he was risking, an exclamation of surprise 
burst from him— 

" Van Hermann I" said he. 

He whom he addressed by this name turned 
round, checked a similar expression of surprise on 
his side, and, assuming a haughty air, dryly re- 
plied — 

** I do not know you, sir." 

" What I You don't recollect me, David Teniers, 
whom you used all at school to call Teniers, junior? 
and do you forget my father, whom you used to 
call senior, though he was still very young ? Do 
you then forget that he used to make you sit to 
him every time you came to see me? and that 
teazed you so, that it is probably the reason why 
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you have never come to see me since I quitted 
school two years ago. But you cannot have for- 
gotten me so much as all that, Van Hermann? I 
have grown a little taller, but not so much as to 
render it impossible to recognise me. You, you 
have grown ; I may say, you have changed. You 
look quite old ; your cheeks are hollow; you have 
lost the freshness of youth; and besides — *' Teniers 
stopped ; he had not courage to say what he had 
observed. He hurriedly continued : " But what 
has changed you so ? what has happened to you ? 
It seems to me, when I lost sight of you, that 
you had left for Ostend, where your father had 
found you a good situation at a glove-maker's, I 
think. You see I have a good memory. Van Her- 
mann!" 

" Sir, the name you now give me," said the 
pale, ill-dressed youth, " is not — " 

"Yours," interrupted Teniers; and suddenly 
seizing the other by the hand, he raised the sleeve 
of his dress, and pointed to a mark on the arm ; 
" and this mark — is that not yours either ? Don't 
you remember you got it stealing apples from our 
neighbour Spachmaun ? that you fell, and got that 
hurt in your arm ? Come along. Van Hermann ; 
it is a shame to deny friends in this way." 

The young man, thus taken aback, reddened, 
and looked on the ground. 

" Well, I acknowledge it, I would not recognise 
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you. Ah, Junior I I have suffered much misery 
since I last saw you." 

" You will tell me all that over a bottle of beer, 
and while we eat a crust of bread/' said Teniers, 
who was still thinking of the baker's loaves ; and 
taking Van Hermann by the arm, he brought him 
to an alehouse close by. 

" Some bread and some beer," said he, as he 
made Van Hermann sit down. 

" Ask for a slice of mutton or beef as well," 
said Van Hermann, whose habitual audacity re- 
turned to him with the prospect of food. " I have 
a very wolfs appetite." 

This request, which was rather an indiscreet 
one, sent a shade over the young painter's brow ; 
but at once recovering himself he said to the 
attendant standing before him to receive orders — 

" Do you not hear?" 

" And some cheese," added Van Hermann. 

The servant having given them what they asked ^ 
left the two young lads alone in the inn room. 
Teniers then said : '* Relate to me now, Her- 
mann, all that has happened to you these last two 
years." 

"Well, I'll tell you," replied the other, eating 
with a voracity that Teniers understood and ex- 
cused. 

" Under the pretence that I was of an age to 
support myself, my father — " 
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t. 

" Were you not eighteen two years ago?" said 
Teniers. 

" Yes. So my father sent for me to Ostend ; 
and there, the very evening that I arrived, he told 
me, that, as he had nothing to leave me, I ought 
to think of making a livelihood for myself ; that, 
for that purpose, he had found me a place of book- 
keeper in the manufactory of M. 'Asverus ; that, 
if I behaved myself well, at the end of the year I 
should have a per centage, and after that, by-and- 
by, I might become a partner in the house." 

" That was an excellent thing," said Teniers. 

" Bottle of beer 1" cried Van Hermann. " Your 
health. Junior," added he, filling two glasses. 

"Thank youl I am not thirsty," replied 
Teniers; "but go on; for, with so brilliant a 
prospect, I can't think how it is that I should find 
you at a baker's shop—" 

"About to eat his bread without his leave 1" 
said Van Hermann. "01 don't mince the matter; 
I knew beforehand what it is you would say ; and 
I reproach myself as much as you can." 

All that was said with so much carelessness, 
that young Teniers opened his eyes with a look of 
astonishment bordering on stupidity. However, 
the penitence of his friend ended in a burst of 
laughter; and a feeling of disgust stole through 
Teniers' heart, as, almost against his own wish, he 
said, " Go on." 
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" Well, you see," said the son of Ostende, " it 
went all very well for a year. Then my father 
died, leaving me — Waiter, a bottle of beer I " 
added he, taking one out of the waiter's hands, 
and sending the cork up to the ceiling as he filled 
his glass — " Leaving me not as much as would 
get that bottle of beer ; and I had reckoned on 
something. I had debts ; and then I had the ill 
luck to rise in my employment." 

" The ill luck?" repeated Teniers. 

" You'll hear, Junior," said Van Hermann, 
assuming a piteous tone. '' The cashier died ; so 
my master said, ' Van Hermann, I am satisfied 
with you ; and, as a proof, I shall give you poor 
Herz's place : it is worth the double of yours,' " 

" What ill luck I" cried Teniers, laughing. 

" yes I It was ill luck," said the other, as his 

tones became more and more lamentable — " Waiter, 
a bottle of beer 1 — for, you see, as I was always 
handling money, I could not, for the life of me, 
believe I had none— you don't drink. Junior I — 
and then, you see, I was daily threatened with 
prison. — ^These bottles don't hold half a pint I — 
* I declare,' said I, ' some fine day I'll borrow 
from my chief, and I'll hide it by altering the 
figures.' But the master could calculate in his head 
as well as I could with my pen ; better, perhaps. 
He soon saw my error: there was no denying 
it—" 
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" And he overwhelmed you with reproaches ?" 
said Teniers, with accents of horror. 

'' nol not at all," said Van Hermann. " He 
contented himself with quietly taking me hy the 
shoulders, conducting me to the street-door; and, 
pushing me gently out, said, as quietly as possihle, 
* Go and get hanged elsewhere.' And here I am — 
I say, waiter, another hottle I — And you, Junior, 
what have you heen doing?" 

Teniers coldly replied : " My &ther is a painter, 
and I am a painter." 

" That will get you on." 

"Waiter, what do I owe?" asked Teniers of 
the attendant, who at that moment ushered an- 
other traveller into the room. 

" A ducat I" said the waiter, going off to serve 
the new arrival. 

Teniers searched his pockets; drew from it a 
little copper money, and looking at his friend, as 
much as to say, " What are we to do?" 

" This is Rabelais' * quarter of an hour,' " 
thought he. 



CHAPTER II.' 

RABELATS' ^QUARTER OF AN HOUR." 

Whilst young Teniers sat with his head bent, 
and, leaning on one hand, was looking at the few 
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coppers in the other, which he had just drawn 
from his pocket, Van Hermann was casting a 
rapid glance round the room, inspecting ■ every 
outlet. At their right, was the door leading to 
the kitchen. At one comer sat the newly-arrived 
traveller slumbering, whilst the horses were putting 
to his carriage. There was no window : the place 
was lighted from the glass-door of the kitchen 
entrance, and another glass-door opening on the 
garden. Van Hermann got up, went to this door, 
looked out; and, with brightly-flashing eye, re- 
turned to Teniers. 

" You have not enough to pay ?" asked he. 

" No ; and I was thinking how to get some," 
said Teniers. 

" I've found the way without thinking," said 
Van Hermann, pointing to the door that opened 
on the garden. " There," whispered he. " The 
garden — an open door — and the high road." 

" Without paying?" said Teniers, with a ges- 
ture of indignation. 

" Since you have not the means," said Her- 
mann; "unless you like to give me a line, and 
let me get it from your house ?" 

" I doubt if there is as much at the house," said 
Teniers. 

" Then, you see, you must follow my counsel," 
argued Van Hermann. 

" For shame I" said Teniers. 
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Whilst this conversation was going on, the 
lonnd of a bagpipe drew near ; and, by the same 
door that Van Hermann was looking at as the 
means of escape, -a little boy entered, playing on 
that instrument. He stopped at the threshold, and 
began one of his tunes. 

" Be off 1" said Van Hermann, brutally. " I 
give neither to children, old men, nor women." 

" Who, then, do you give to?" asked Teniers. 

" I never give," answered Hermann. 

At the sound of Teniers' voice, the little boy 
had made a bound of joy. 

"0, good young man," said he, "give me 
something to-day. I have gained nothing as yet^ 
and evening is coming on; and my mother is 
ill." 

" If your mother is an idler like yourself," said 
Hermann, surlily, "her illness will be long to 
cure." 

" If you don't give anything to the child, at 
least don't insult him," said Teniers, angrily. 
" How can you call a child lazy, when he supports 
his mother?" 

"Playing the bagpipe I A fine trade," cried 
Hermann, contemptuously. 

" And what would you have him do at his 
age. Van Hermann ? He does what he can ; and 
that is something. There, Armandl" and Teniers 
flung him the coppers Jie had in his hand. 
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" Well donel" cried Hermann ; " the only 
money you hadl" 

" God will repay you that, and all the rest you 
have given me for the last month/' said the boy 
gratefully. " But 1 pray you, my good young 
man, tell me your name, that I may join it with 
my mother's in my prayers." 

" Yes, that will do you both good I" said Van 
Hermann, mockingly. 

'^ Your name, good sir?" again asked the little 
hiusician, without heeding the worthless Hermann. 

" David Teniers," said Junior. 

" Which ? The young or the old ?" innocently 
asked the child. 

" The old," said Hermann, laughing. 

" Pray for both, Armand ; for the old is my 
father, and I am the young." 

''Well, has that put any ducats into your 
purse ?" asked Hermann, after a few moments of 
silence. 

" Perhaps I" said Teniers. " Waiter, bring mc 
a large sheet of paper and a pencil,'* added he. 

The waiter brought what was desired. 
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CHAPTER m. 

ASSIST TOURSBLF, AND GOD WILL ASSIST TOU. 

^' Abmakd I" said Teniers to the little bagbipe 
player, *' stand there — there — more in the light ; 
bold your bagpipe as if yon were playing, but 
don't play ; so— that will do— don't move." 

And Teniers began to draw. 

'' I don't see how that is to help ns," said Van 
Hennann carelessly, as he laid his limbs all their 
length on two chairs. 

*' Assist yourself and God will help yon," said 
Teniers, smilingly. 

*' I see you working ; bat in no maimer of way 
can I see God helping," observed Van Hermann. 

^' Was it not He sent this child to me, and gave 
me ihe idea of making some nse of him ?" 

" Well, and ihen?" said Hermann. 

'^ And ihen? We shall see," said Teniers, going 
on with his drawing. 

The room was perfectly 'still ; not a sound was 
heard, but the noise of ihe pendl on the paper. 
Teniers worked away wiih all his nught. Her- 
mann was rocking his chair, and looking up to the 
ceiling ; and ihe stranger, whose sleep was only 
feigned, had risen, and stepped sofdy behind the 
painter. 
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" My lord, your horses are put to," cried a ser- 
vant, suddenly entering the room. 

^^And my drawing is finished," said Teniers, 
putting his name at the foot of it, and raising the 
paper, that he might examine the drawing better. 
'^ Waiter I" added he, to the attendant who stood 
still, waiting the Englishman's reply, " take this 
paper, and go to the drawing-shop two doors off, 
at Ebard's : he will give you a ducat; and my bill 
will be settled. I have no other money." 

'' Young man," said the stranger, who, more 
alert than the waiter, had seized the drawing, 
" I will pay you three ducats, if you will give me 
the preference." 

'' Ah I the good God has heard the prayers of 
the blind," cried the little musician, with tears of 
joy in his eyes. 

^' Here, my little fellow I Here is something for 
your mother I" said the traveller, putting some sil- 
ver into the child's hand. '^ And now," he added, 
turning to Teniers, ** the drawing belongs to me." 

" You have only paid for it too highly," 
answered Teniers, as he gratefiilly received his 
three ducats. 

" My lord, your carriage is waiting," said another 
servant, entering the room. 

" I am coming. Young man," added he, " you 
are not only a great artist, but an honourable man ; 
here is my card, if I can be of any use to you." 
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After the Englishman's departore, Taiiers took 
the three dncats, paid his hill, and patting the 
other two into Van Hermann's hand, he sidd, ''Take 
these, and if I do not say the words yonr master 
said, I think them. FarewelL I have forgotten 
your name ; never remember mine." 

Happily for yoong Teniers, he tamed his atten- 
tion to something better than mere pencil sketches. 
After copying, wonderfiilly closdy, some pictares 
of Rabens and Tintoretto, he left off copying to 
follow nature. It is from this latter epoch only 
that his celebrity dates. Teniers' manners were 
gentle, and the regalarity of his condact won him 
oniversal respect His fam& followed him even 
in his retirement His hoose was the rendezvoas 
of all the nobles of the coantry. Strangers and 
eminent artists formed a coart aroand him as bril- 
liant as that of a prince; Don John of Aastria 
became his pnpil and his friend. 

Teniers painted so mach, that he used himself to 
say it woold take a gallery two leagues long to 
hold Ids pictares. Amongst those in the public 
gallery at Paris, are the '' Player on the Bag- 
pipe;'' " The Village Marriage ;" "The Prodigal 
Son," &c.; and his "Bowlers," "Village Fes- 
tival," and other well-known pictures, are £uniliar 
to all who visit the London National Gallery. 
He died at Brussels in 1690, at eighty years of 
age 
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THE LITTLE SLATER. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE slater's wife. 



*' Well, where is Anthony ? " asked a good, 
motherly woman, hahited in the peasant costume 
of Valenciennes, as she addressed a man whose 
clothes, bespattered with plaster, indicated his trade 
to be that of a slater. 

" Is he not here?" asked the slater, in his turn, 
sitting down to a table upon which his wife had 
just placed a smoking tureen of soup. 

" If he were here, I should not ask where he is," 
replied the stout mother hastily. 

" Now, now, Bobinette, don't get angry," said the 
father, helping himself to soup; " if he is not here, 
it is because he is elsewhere." 

" How he says that — what coolness I" replied 
Bobinette, standing with crossed arms before her 
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hasband. '' How he eats his soup there, blowing 
it just — " 

'' As if it were scalding, and so it is/' said the 
slater, laughing. 

" As if Anthony were not your son as well as 
mine,^^ said the mother, breaking out in anger. 

" Who says the contrary, wife ? " replied the 
slater, whose quietness formed a striking contrast 
to the petulance of his partner. 

" Then why are you not more anxious— eh?" 

^' Because Valenciennes is not so large, nor is 
Anthony so little, as to be lost in it, my good 
Bobinette.^' 

" If he is not lost, then, you know where he is, 
Watteau?" 

" Well I maybe I can guess." 

" What do you mean by that way of answering 
me, Watteau, and those airs of mystery to me that 
both the boy and you have been giving yourselves 
for some time back. You have your signs, and 
your whisperings, and your smiles, so knowing; 
and I can't tell all what of winks and nods, that I 
can't comprehend a word of. The boy never leaves 
you, and yet he is never with you I 0, you need 
not look at me so with your large eyes I" 

" What must I look at you with, then, wife?" 
interrupted the slater, without for a moment chang- 
ing his quiet tone, or eating faster or slower. 

" I know what I mean, that is enough ; and you 
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know very well what it is 1 mean, when I say- 
that the boy never leaves you, and yet is never 
with you." 

" Then explain yourself, for I vow — " 

"That you are laughing at me, Watteau; and 
I won't suffer any one to laugh at me." 

" Nor I either, wife, and whoever does so will 
have to reckon with me, Master Watteau, slater." 

" Then don't you be the first yourself." 

" Not indeed, wife." 

" Come, Watteau," said Bobinette, seating herself 
opposite her husband, " tell me where Anthony is; 
pray do. No, hold your tongue, your are going 
to tell me a story. You are laughing again, you 
good-for-nothing fellow." 

" And who would not laugh, wife ? tell me where 
he is, and don't tell me where he is — what can I 
reply to that, wife — eh ?" 

" That is true, and I am a fool," replied Bobi- 
nette, who could not help laughing at her husband's 
remarks; " but then, you know, I love Anthony 
so much that the idea that you or he hides something 
from me—" 

" And what would we hide, good wife?" said 
the slater, kindly. 

" I'll tell you. For some days past, Anthony 
goes out cleanly dressed every morning, and returns 
as clean." 

" No harm in Ihat," said Watteau, " it only 
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flliowB Anthony does not soil his clothes on the 
rend." 

^^ It shows that Anthony does not work on the 
roofs," said Bobinette, pretending she did not 
observe her husband's sly smile. 

"• Well, that is becaose, most probably, he works 
mider the roofs," said the slater. 

" Bat his trade is not to work under, bat on roofe," 
replied Bolnnette sharply ; ^' and more than that — 
for I mast tell yoa all I have on my mind — more 
than that, I am morally certain Anthony does not 
follow yoa to the new houses of M. Millot; and 
m<Me, Watteao, I know where Anthony is." 

^' If yoa know, why do yoa ask ? " said the 
slater, finishing his dinner and rising to go oat. 

" Becaase — becaase — ^Where are yoa going?" 
answered Bolnnette, placing herself in the door- 
way to prevent her hosband's egress. ^' I know 
where you are going. Ton are oneasy yoorself. 
and yoa want to pretend to me you are not. Ton 
are going to seek the boy. Bat here he is," added 
she, seeing a tall, pale, thin, and fidr lad, appeaf 
at lasL 
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CHAPTER II. 

THB LETTER. 

" A LETTER, father," said Anthony, as he entered. 
" Good day, mother." 

" Good day^— and where do you come from ? 
What letter is this? Who gave it to you?" asked 
Bobinette, rapidly. 

"The clerk of Mr. Rimbert," replied An- 
thony. 

" From the lace-merchant where your sister is I 
0, what can have happened to her I" cried Dame 
Watteau, with that effusion of kind feeling which 
predominated in her character. 

" Nothing bad, I daresay," replied Anthony ; 
" for, as I asked after her, Jules, the clerk, said she 
was well, and still the beat workwoman they had 
in the manufactory." 

" Ah 1 so far well," said his mother ; " but it is 

strange a letter always produces such an effect upon 

me, I cannot control myself." 

" It is you that alarms yourself poor wife," said 

Watteau, as he took her hand kindly in his. 

" Well, read it now, Anthony," said his mother ; 
" and after that, I want to speak to you." 

" And I before, Bobinette," said her husband. 
" Do you remember, Bobinette. the battle you and 
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I had together, when I wanted our son to go to a 
writing-master?" 

"01 as for those sort of battles, Watteau, we 
always had, and always will, have them." 

" Let us begin with this one, Bobinette." 

" The first one, Watteau, began the day my 
Anthony was bom ; it was on a Sunday, in the 
winter of 1684 — a hard winter that." 

" You were ill and weakly ; the child was dying ; 
you wanted to nurse it ; that was not the way to 
strengthen either the one or the other. I held firm 
for a good nurse, a good healthy country nurse. 
You got better, and the child too. Was I 
wrong?" 

" No, you were right that time, Watteau ; but 
after that—" 

" Well, let us see : when Anthony was six years 
old, and I wanted him to go to school, what said 
youthen?" 

" That there was no need, and I maintain that 
still. I never learnt to read, nor my mother before 
me; nor you, nor yours, nor our fathers either; 
and yet we have all lived, and got on well." 

" Well, Bobinette, say the boy could not read, 
and that this letter comes from Rimbert, which it 
does; and that, instead of being an order about some 
slating he wants done, or some pipe that has burst, 
or some hole in the roof, it should be to tell us 
something evil of Madeline — something, perhaps. 
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shameful for her parents — and Anthony did not 
know how to read any more than you or I, we should 
have to go to some neighbour to read it for us — 
some gossiping, ill-natured neighbour, like Fillet, 
the gilder ; and he might go all over Valenciennes, 
crying Madeline Watteau this and that. Hem I 
that would be very pleasant, eh I Now, Anthony 
is one of the feonily ; if there is any harm in the 
letter, he will hold his peace about it/' 

" But if there is good — " 

" God grant it I Read, my son," said Watteau, 
in an anxious tone. 

Anthony opened the letter : it began thus : — 

" James Rimbert, manufacturer of lace, to Wat- 
teau, slater, — Your daughter, Madeline, is the best 
workwoman in my establishment — " 

" That is just what the derk said,'' interrupted 
Bobinette. 

^^ Let him go on," said the father. 

Anthony continued : '' She is also the best be- 
haved, the most careful and exact of my workwomen. 
My son Charles seeing this, as well as I and all the 
rest, is resolved to marry her, and—" 

" Marry her I " again interrupted Madame Wat- 
teau. "Marry her I Madeline to be the wife of young 
Rimbert, the richest manufacturer of Valenciennes I 
I give my consent — ^and you too, Watteau — and 
you too, Anthony — shall we not?" 

" There is nothing about consent, mother," said 
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Anthony, who had been finishing the letter, and on 
whose pale handsome fsjc/& surprise and sorrow were 
painted. ^' Listen to the rest :'' 

The father and mother were silent : the expres- 
sion of their son's feuse had been communicated to 
them. 

Anthony read : " And I write to tell you all 
that, and also to say I shall never give my consent 
to such a marriage. Not because Madeline is the 
daughter of a slater : I have no such prejudices ; 
all trades are good ; and a master slater's as good 
as any other. But I admit in the world only two 
classes of men : those who have money, and those 
who have not. 

'^ I do not say I esteem one class more than the 
other. I neither esteem nor disesteem them ; but I 
trade with one class and not with the other, just 
the same as, when I find two paths on my road, I 
take the best, and leave the other aside : the best 
road is the one where there are least stones or holes ; 
the best men are those who have most money. 
For this reason, I beg of you, M. Watteau, to take 
your daughter back, and shut your door against my 
son : when he no longer sees Madeline, he will 
forget her, and I shall find him a richer wife, which 
won't be difficult; and for my workshop, I shall try 
to find as good a workwoman, which will not be so 
easy, I confess. 

" Accept, I beg, M. Wattean, my regret that 
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you are not ricHer ; and present my compliments 
to your wife. 

" I have the honour to be — as is put, I don't 
know why, in all letters — ^with high respect, your 
humble and obedient servant, 

" James Rimbert." 

" The insolent fellow I " cried the father, when 
his son had finished. " My poor Madeline T' he 
added, sadly. 

As to Bobinette, she was suffocating with all 
the different feelings that had agitated her whilst 
this letter was read : for a moment she appeared 
speechless, but the violence of her temper soon got 
the better, and she burst forth : '^ Ah I he only 
knows two classes of people, this gentleman : those 
who have money, and those who have not. 1 if 
you chose, Watteau, you could show him a third 
class, those who have good fists, and know how to 
use them." 

" In the first place, wife, mine are not heavy 
enough for that sort of thing," said Watteau, who 
was a slight, delicate-looking man ; " and, besides 
that, it would be a bad way of marrying our 
daughter, to beat the fathers of those who ask her 
hand. What are you doing there, Anthony, 
with your eyes on the letter ? have you not read 
all ? " he added, as he saw the lad absorbed in deep 
reflection. 

" No," said Anthony, " there is a postscript." 
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'^ And what does it say, that post — I don't know 
what?" asked the mother. 

^' Here it is, mother," said Anthony, '' things 
are not quite so bad yet but they might be arranged. 
Listen :" 

^' On reflection, as your daughter is so good a 
workwoman — ^and a discreet and good workwoman 
always has part of her fortune in her own talents — 
I am willing to take — ^rery little, you will see, but 
I won't abate a shilling, and at this price I'll take 
her for my daughter-in-law ; more by token that I 
love her already as a daughtep*- 1 am willing to 
take, with her, your agreement that you will leave 
her the house you live in; but, as she will not 
inherit this for some time — " 

'* I should think so. I do not intend to die so 
soon yet," interrupted Madame Watteau. '' Talk 
of our death ! Did any one ever hear such a thing I 
What a rude fellow this Mr. Rimbert is I" 

^' Wife, in marriage-contracts these sort of things 
are always talked of. Tou must not bear ill-will 
to old Rimbert for this; it is not malice, it is only 
common lawyer way of speaking." 

^' That may be, but I have not done with him 
yet. Go on, Anthony." 

Anthony continued : " As she will not inherit 
for some time, you must give your daughter thirty 
pounds a-year, paid into my hands, as the rent of 
the house I shall give her." 
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'* Is tHat all?" asked the dame, witH the exas- 
perated look of one who is restraining violent anger. 

" AH," answered Anthony ; " and, by the way 
old Rimbert asks for the house, it is not impossible." 

" But he asks for the whole of it, Anthony, 
don't you understand?" 

" Perfectly, mother, and you must give it." 

" And what is to become of you, Anthony? You, 
our only eon, are you a worthless one? that we 
should disinherit you, my poor child," said Madame 
Watteau, taking her boy with both hands and 
kissing his forehead. 

" Me I I am a man, mother," replied Anthony ; 
" and if, as old Rimbert says, the half of a girl's 
fortune lies in her fingers, a man's whole fortune 
lies in his arms and his head. For me, I only ask 
the half of your love, mother and father. But I 
won't have that left away from me," added he, coax- 

" You're a good lad, a good lad, Anthony," said 
Watteau, with tears in his eyes. 

" Ah I you think him good," said Dame Watteau 
to her husband; "and I suppose it would be very good 
in us to give away a house that belongs to my son." 

" It belongs to me, mother?" cried Anthony. 

** Are you not our only son ? and does it not, 
therefore, in common justice, belong to the son, and 
not to the daughter?" said Dame Watteau, looking 
at Anthony's astonished countenance. 
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" In law, mother, but not in justice," replied 
Anthony ; '^ but, as to that, since it belongs to me, 
I have a right to give it to my sister; and so I do/^ 

" And you, Anthony — " 

" 1 don't trouble yourself about me, mother." 

" Don't alarm yourself about the boy, wife." 

'' Not trouble myself Watteau, about a child as 
delicate as he is ; a boy that can do nothing, not 
even brush his own clothes?'' 

" He can brush other things, wife, don't fear," 
cried the slater, rubbing his hands with satisfac- 
tion. 

'' What then ? his shoes, perhaps ; in truth they 
could not be better brushed; they shine like jet: 
our good king, Louis XIV., could not have them 
better cleaned I" 

" No, wife, it is not shoes either — something 
else ;" and, as the father and son made signs to each 
other, the mother exclaimed — 

'' What does all that mean? Am I in the way? 
What are you hiding from me? " 

''Anthony wants me, I suppose, to go and 
think over old Eimbert's letter," said Watteau. 

" Ay, go I And don't come back too late," said 
the wife. 

They were scarcely gone ten minutes, when a 
loud rap came to the door. " What I Already !" 
cried Dame Watteau. '' Has some accident hap- 
pened?" and she hastily opened the door. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



Madame Watteaij fbnnd bemelf &ce to iaee with 
a tall man, dressed irom head to foot in black ; 
which gave to bis figure and aspect an air at once 
flingular and handsome. 

"Is this Mast«r Watteau's house?" asked the 
stranger, politely bowing to Madame Watteau, 

" Yes, sir ; and I am his wife," replied tbe latter, 

" la he in ?" 

" No, sir." 

"And his son?" 

"Hia son?" asked the dame, with a tone of 
Borprise, 

" Yes, his son, Anthony Wattean," repeated 
tbe stranger. 

" That is his name," replied the dame. " He is 
gone out with hia &ther. But will you please to 
tell me what you want with him?" 

" Willingly, madame," replied the stranger, as 
be followed Dame Watteau into a room that looked 
upon the street ; a good light room it was too, but 
not just at that moment, for evening wiw drawing 

"My good lady," siai the unknown, senting 
himself, " I bave seen the works of your son." 
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^The works!" repeated the mother. 

The etranger looked at her, and went on : '' At 
M. Van Heims'." 

^ I did not know mj son worked in that yard/' 
said Madame Watteao. 

^ In that studio," said the stranger. 

" Stndio or yard ; the name don't matter," re- 
torted Dame Watteao. 

^I confess to yon, madame, I have been en- 
chanted with all yoor son has done." 

" I thought my son did nothing." 

'' How nothing I He surpasses his master." 

^ His master I" cried ^ladame Watteao, with an 
incredulous smile. '^ Excuse me, sir; but I think 
you must be joking. His master is his &ther." 

'^ I thought Master Watteau was a slater by 
trade. 

" And you thought right, sir." 

*' Then, if he is a master-slater, he can't be a 
painter." 

" Who told you he was, sir ?" 

*' Pardon, my good dame ; but we are at cross 
purposes. I think we do not onderstand each 
other. Will you give me your attention for a 
moment. I am called C616stin Morin ; and I am 
one of the decorators of the opera at Paris." 

"01 Then, sir, you are a Parisian!" cried 
Madame Watteau, who professed great admiratioii 
for all that came from the great French capital. 
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" No ; I come from Avignon ; but that does not 
prevent me from being, as I have just stated, one 
of the decorators of the opera." 

" What of that, sir?" said Dame Watteau, upon 
whose broad, honest face, might be read all the 
efforts she made to comprehend him. 

C61^8tin Morin continued : '' I used to know, at 
Avignon, a painter of the name of Van Heims, an 
honest fellow, of my own age ; not very great, 
maybe, as to painting, or even drawing, but very 
clever in perspective." 

" Ah I indeed," said Dame Watteau, not very 
clearly knowing what she said. 

" You understand, ma'am," continued Morin to 
the dame, who understood nothing at all, '* how 
surprised I was to find my old friend here at 
Valenciennes, not only teaching painting, but 
painting portraits. I went to his gallery ; and, 
looking round his studio, I perceived a little pic- 
ture, so delicate, so sprightly, so finely elegant and 
graceful, that I cried out, * You never painted that, 
Van Heims I' * No,' said he ; and he named your 
son as the painter." 

" You mistake, sir — I knew you did," answered 
the slater s wife. "My son follows his father's trade." 

" Then there are other Watteaus at Valen- 
ciennes ?" 

"Not that I know-o^ sir; I do not believe 
there are." 
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" It is unaccountable," said the stranger. "When 
I expressed my admiration of the style in which 
this picture is finished, Van Heims said to me : 
' He is an extraordinary child, for whom I am 
deeply interested ; for he knows more than I do; 
and I am more inclined to ask his advice than to 
give him mine.' I asked the name of the young 
artist, as you may well believe, madame; and he 
replied, * Anthony Watteau.' " 

" That certainly is the name of my son," said 
Dame Watteau. " But my son is not a painter, 
I am glad to say. Not that he had not once 
some idea of being one ; but I did not choose that. 
I held firm. The father, you see, sir, thought like 
ray son. He used to say, * Since it is the boy's 
vocation, why oppose it? A painter is a good 
business; and then, too, it is above that of a 
slater.' But I said, * I did not care ; above or 
below, a slater my son should be;' and so he 
is." 

" Since I have made a mistake, I shall not de- 
tain you longer, but bid you good evening," said 
C^l^stin Morin, rising. 

" And if it is not impertinent, sir, what do you 
want with that Anthony Watteau who bears the 
same name as my son ?" inquired the slater's wife, 
lighting a lamp to show the young man out, as it 
was growing dark. 

"To offer him a good engagement, madam/' 
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answered tHe Paris artist. '' I need an assistant 
— not a pupil; I have not patience enough for 
teaching. This youth could have helped me ia 
my decorations : ' he is clever enough for that ; 
and I should have given him board and lodging, 
and thirty pounds a-year.'' 

" Thirty pounds «-year I You would have given 
him thirty pounds a-year I" cried Dame Watteau, 
whilst the lamp shook in her trembling hands« 
"01 how lucky that would have been I 1 how 
sorry I am I did not let my son be a painter! 
But it is no use regretting that now ; good night, 



sir." 



" Ah ! if my son had only been a painter !'' said 
the poor woman to herself, after Morin's departure, 
** we should all have been happy I Anthony 
would have given the money, I know, to Made- 
line, and that ill-mannered lace-maker would not 
have refused her as his daughter. Well I we may 
indeed say in this world, we never know v^^^^ "-'^ 
would or would not have — what we should or s ' > - 1 . 1 
not refuse or accept. There, the other day I woi; 1 
not, and to-day — " 

Dame Watteau had continued her commentaries 
and reflections for a good full hour on all she might 
have gained, and had now lost, in this affair of the 
Paris decorator, when she heard her husband 
opening the door with his latch-key. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A GOOD mother's REM0R8B. 

'^ 0, HUSBAND V she cried, as she ran to meet him, 
" I deserve to be scolded, reviled, and turned out 
of the house, as the worst of mothers. I have no 
more sense than a sparrow : you will hate me, and 
my son will — no, poor boy I he has too good a 
heart for that ; but he will be so vexed, and, if he 
forgives me, I can never forgive myself — never, all 
my life long. Only fancy, a man has just been — " 

But at that moment the good dame's loquacity 
suddenly failed her, for she saw behind her hus- 
band, and beside her son the very man she was 
going to speak of: her courage, however, did not 
desert her, for she immediately added — 

"Well, never mind, the man — the gentleman 
there—" 

" Came to oflfer the young painter, whose picture 
he had seen at Van Heims', board, lodging, and 
thirty pounds a-year, if he would go with him to 
Paris," interrupted the slater. 

" How do you know that ?" asked the astonished 
mother. 

" And do you remember, Bobinette?" 

" 0, I know all you would say, Watteau ; but 
if you had done right, you would no more have 
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minded what I scud about the painting, than what 
I Eiud about reading and writing." 

" And if I did not, wife ?" said "Wattean, smil- 
ing; " if, without telling you, I did take Anthony 
to a painter, and that painter Van Heims, and the 
picture M. Morin eaw was piunt«d by our Bon — 
oar Anthony Watteau ; and if — " 

''0, I should be the happiest woman in the 
world 1" cried Madame Watl«au. 

"And you won't be angry again, mother, that I 
don't brush my coat and my shoea, like those of 
King Louis XIV. ?" s^d Anthony ; " or that 
I brush canvass instead, since by my brushing 
I can pay my sister's portion." 

" I knew you would do that," said his mother. 

" A general truce, then," cried the father. 

" And complete happiness," said the mother. 

" And success to all, since I cany off Anthony 
to Paris." 

" Take my son from me!" exclaimed Madame 
Watteau, clinging to the boy as if some one were 
tearing him away. 

" What would you have, mother?" said Anthony, 
With tears in bis eyes ; " there is no joy without 



then, thank you I I want no joy of the 



^y good wife," said Watteau, with that kind 
! tone of persuasion which we use towards 
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children, and all weak and nnreasonable people; 
" we onght to love our children for their sakes, and 
not for onr own. Here is M. C616stin Morin, a 
gentleman of education, and one who knows more 
than we do. He wishes to take our son with him 
to Paris : you know, during our long winter even- 
ings, Anthony has often read to us of many poor 
lads, who, by force of genius, patience, and perse- 
verance, have become great artists — celebrated 
men. Now, would not that make you proud? 
Would you not like, some ten years hence, to walk 
about Valenciennes with your son, and hear people 
saying, ^ Do you see that young man dressed in 
black, giving his arm to Dame Watteau? — that is 
her son, the famous painter. His father was only 
a slater ; but he — ^he is a great man : he is a native 
of Valenciennes.' Eh, wife I would you not be 
proud?" 

Whether it were her husband's arguments, or 
her own conviction that she would have to yield at 
last. Dame Watteau allowed her son to leave her; 
and M. and Madame Watteau, having agreed 
to all M. Rimbert's demands, the marriage of 
Madeline with the heir of the rich manufacturer 
took place. 

As to Anthony, he went to Paris with the deco- 
rator of the opera, C616stin Morin, and became his 
assistant But Morin was dismissed when Anthony 
was only seventeen, and returned to Avignon. 
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Anthony Watteau, unwilling to go back to Valen- 
ciennes, and his talents being unknown, was 
reduced, like Lantara, to make designs, which he 
. sold for twenty francs, or fifteen, or sometimes even 
for six francs; in fine, for anything he could get. 



CHAPTER V. 

A PICTURE FOR SIX FRANCS. 



One day it happened that he could not obtain even 
six francs for a picture he had just finished. Al- 
ready had he carried it to two dealers, and he was 
hesitating about entering the shop of a third. At 
last he went in ; but the dealer was not alone — a 
young man was talking to him. Anthony stopped 
a moment on the threshold, with that timidity 
which is so attractive in youth: he twisted and 
turned his picture about in his hands, unwilling to 
risk another refusal in the presence of a stranger, 
when the dealer spoke to him. 

" What do you want^ young man?" said he. 

Anthony was obliged to come forward ; he pre- 
sented his picture, rather murmuring a few em- 
barrassed words, than asking any price. 

" Ah I this picture is for sale, and the young 
gentleman is a painter?" said the dealer, disre- 
garding the painting, but fixing bis eyes mock- 
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ingly on the youth, and examining him from head 
to foot. 

" Yes, air," replied Anthony, hlushing till his 
cheeks tingled. 

" And what is your name ?" asked the dealer. 

" I have none as yet, sir," replied Anthony, 
whose wounded pride came to his aid ; '' hut that 
is no reason, I conclude, for refusing my picture." 

" Nor any reason for buying it, either," said 
the dealer insolently. 

" Enough, sir, I do not urge it;" and Anthony 
put out his hand to take back the picture. 

" Excuse me, young man," said the stranger, 
who had not yet spoken ; " I know something of 
painting." 

*' Something, Master Claude Gillot I" said the 
dealer, with the complacent smile of a man who is 
flattered by having a great celebrity at his house. 

Anthony's confusion redoubled when he heard 
the name which at that time had a certain kind of 
fame. 

■ Claude Gillot was bom at Langres, in 1673, 
and enjoyed a good position, both in respect of 
-private fortune and reputation as a painter. He 
was a follower of John Baptist Comeille, and pos- 
sessed considerable talent in the grotesque. Like 
VitTuvius, I feel inclined to consider the grotesque 
" impertinence ;" however, it was this style made 
Gillot famous. He painted, with considerable sue- 
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cess, the fauns and satyrs of the opera scenery. 
He died at Paris in 1722, and at the time of our 
tale was only twenty-nine. 

"How old are you?" asked Claude, looking 
first at the picture, and then at Anthony. 

" Seventeen," replied the latter, with emotion. 

" And who is your master?" again asked 
Claude. 

Anthony Watteau related all his first studies, 
what motive brought him to Paris, and how he had 
existed there for some time past. 

" And you have this picture for sale ?" asked 
Gniot. 

" Alas I sir, I do not sell it, since I ask but six 
francs, and that is refused me." 

" I will give you one hundred and fifty I" said 
Claude, with an indignant glance at the dealer. 

"You would never do that. Master Claude," 
cried the latter ; " this young man has no name." 

"But he has talent, sir," said Gillot, "and with 
that he will make a name. My young friend," 
added he, addressing Anthony, " you do not know 
how much pleasure your picture gives me; but 
your dress, your shyness, the very low price you 
ask, and seem contented with, prove to me you are 
not successful. As being your senior, and pro- 
fessing the same art as yourself, I am bound to aid 
you ; you shall come and live with me, and be my 
friend — my brother." 
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Watteau accepted this generous offer, as yoa 
may well believe, my young readers ; and if^ at 
first, he equalled his master, he soon surpassed 
him. Gillot perceived this, and placed his young 
prot&g6 with Claude Anidrau, a famous ornamental 
painter, who lived at the Luxembourg. Watteau 
painted the figures of Audrau's works, and being 
in the vicinity of Rubens' gallery, he studied the 
rich compositions of that great master, and acquired 
from thence the charming colouring and good taste 
which rendered him so celebrated in later years. 
At that period, Watteau exhibited for the prize of 
the academy, and won it. The picture he at that 
time exposed contained within it the germs of all 
that brilllanoy which he never afterwards lost. 

But fortime did not yet favour the young artist. 
He left Paris, to pass some time with his family. 
There he continued his studies, and painted two 
pictures, which he exhibited the year after in the 
gallery of the Louvre, through which the painters 
of the academy usually passed. 

The great Lafosse was then at Paris. Charles 
Lafosse, born in 1640, son of Anthony Lafosse, a 
jeweller, showed, when a child, so much taste for 
painting, that his father placed him in the school 
of Lebrun; and his progress was so rapid, that in a 
very short time the king gave him a pension, and 
allowed him to go to Italy. Charles Lafosse waa 
now Director of the Academy of Painting : as be 
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passed through the gallery, where Watteau's two 
pictures were exposed, he remarked them, and 
asked for the artist. Anthony presented himself. 
" What do you want, young man?" asked Lafosse. 
"To go to Rome to improve myself" replied 
Anthony. " Improve yourself, my young friend I" 
said Lafosse to him ; " why, you know more than 
all of us put together. You will do great honour 
to our academy. Ask to be admitted ; we shall 
only be too happy to receive you." 

Efifectually, Anthony did present himself, and 
all the other candidates, acknowledging his supe- 
riority, withdrew. He was received by a large 
majority of votes. 

In 1720, he travelled to England, but the climate 
of this country disagreed with his delicate constitu- 
tion. He was obliged to return to France, and his 
languor increasing, he was ordered to the country. 
He retired to Nogent, near Paris, where he died, at 
the age of thirty-seven, in 1721. His works are 
well known, and are still highly appreciated. In 
France, especially, they continue to command a 
large share of popular favour; and the citizens of 
Valenciennes boast of his name as an honour to 
their town. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE STANZO OF SIONOR T0HA80. 

^^ I SHALL be a great painter myself, and gain both 
fortune and renown I" exclaimed a poorly clad boy, 
as be stood before an easel, witb bis palette in one 
hand and his paint-brush in the other, examining 
in true artist fashion the work he was about. The 
persons to whom his words were addressed ap- 
peared to listen with very dissimilar feelings. A 
proud and hopefdl smile, and the flash of a dark 
eye, illumined for a moment the pallid face of one 
listener — a woman, dressed in the peasant garb of 
Cittil della P^iv6. Though no longer possessing 
the bloom of youth and health, her face was of 
singular beauty, both in feature and expression ; 
she was sitting as a model for the faithful Mary of 
Bethany to the only other occupant of the stanzo. 
This was a man of middle age ; he wore a sombre- 
coloured tunic, that left his throat bare, and was 
fastened round his waist by a leathern girdle ; a 
velvet cap, pulled down on his brow, allowed his 
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long dark hair to flow over his shoulders. The 
countenance of the artist betokened no extraordi- 
nary capacity ; but in his full black eye, enthusiasm 
and loquacity could be distinctly read, and good 
nature played about the deep lines of his large 
mouth, which was now drawn up into a comic 
grimace : he ended a long whistle with " Do you 
hear that, Catarina Vanucci ? Do you hear Pi§tro 
means to be a greater man than his master/' 

" My best wish is that he may only equal him," 
answered Catarina. 

Pi^tro's roguish eyes looked as if he thought 
this would not be difficult, even for the Madonna ; 
but he only observed — 

" You know, Signor Tomaso, you encourage me 
in this hope yourself." 

" Ay ! so I do, Pi6tro— so I do, Catarina. I 
encourage the boy as much as T can ; I never cease 
talking to him of all that our great artists have 
achieved, what honours and wealth they have 
accumulated, and all the good they have done to 
their relatives. He knows what I think of our 
noble art, and Pi§tro is a good lad ; he profits by 
my example." 

" Which lies more in the preaching than the 
practice," thought Pi6tro. 

" Pi6tro knows all our misery, signor ; and now 
that he is the only help of his mother, doubtless he 
will look to assist me and the little ones." 
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" Yes, yes, mother ; I shall be a great painter, 
and gain both fortune and — " 

" That has been his song ever since he first came 
to Perugia,'' interrupted Signor Tomaso, laughing. 

"Well, master," cried Pi6tro, with vivacity, 
"you told me that such as I now am, so were 
Giotto and the San- Agostini, Angelico, Cimabue, 
the Gaddi and Ghielandaio, and the Lippi ; and 
then there are Marco of Siena, Obgagna, Andrea 
Yebroghio, and your own cousins Masalino and 
PiETRO DA Panicalb. Did you not say they were 
once all poor like me?" 

" Ay, and so I say still, boy." 

" Yet they became great painters, and why 
should not I? But, signor," and Pi6tro turned 
from his easel and looked anxiously at his mother, 
" you know you also told me that I must study at 
Florence in order to become a good artist." 

** True, Pi6tro ; for it is there alone that you 
will find the three essential spurs to ability." 

"And what may these be, Signor Tomaso?" 
asked Catarina. 

" Why, firstly, Catarina, competition. Florence 
abounds with good artists. Next, criticism, with- 
out which no man knows either his defects or 
merits; and, lastly, need of money. Life is less 
easy at Florence than at Perugia." 

" Pi§tro must be contented to remain at Perugia, 
then, signor: how could a poor woman of Cittil 
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della Fi^vS send a son to Florence ? Had it not 
been for the kind Father Anselmo, who put my son 
apprentice to you, signer, and your goodness in 
passing over his poor clothing, he could never have 
left Pi^v6 to live here. How, then, could he exist 
at Florence?" 

" Exist as others do, Catarina Vanucci, by trust- 
ing in Heaven and his own exertions. Pi6tro has 
been with me now better than three years, I think." 

''Just three years and two months. Signer 
Tomaso, since he was bound apprentice." 

'' And he must be about fourteen years of age, 
Catarina." 

'' He was bom in 1446, signer, and we are in 
1460 ; that is exactly fourteen years. Pi6tro was 
just turned eleven when Father Anselmo brought 
him to Perugia." 

" I remember that day well," said Pi6tro. " I 
had gone with my father across the lake ; 1 my 
lovely lake of Perugia, with its azure limpid waters, 
when shall I see it again I We went to matins at 
the Convent of the Observantines, on the Isola 
Maggiore, and I had in my hand the little head of 
St. John, that I was drawing with burnt wood. I 
spoke to Father Anselmo, for I wanted to ask all 
about the great picture over the altar, who painted 
it, and many more questions." 

"Just as you do every day here, Pietro Va- 
nucci," cried Signer Tomaso. " If any one arrives 
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from a distance, Catarina, Pi6tro has his hundred 
and fifty questions cut and dry : ' Where have you 
been? What pictures have you seen ? Who painted 
them ? Where was the artist bom ? Who were his 
parents?' and so forth. He can tell you as much 
about our best painters as if he had lived all his 
life with them/' 

'^ Yes, signor, because I too shall be a 
great — 

^^ There he goes again," continued Signor 
Tomaso ; " no doubt he will be the great painter, 
and as rich as Giotto himself! At least so he 
thinks now, and so I thought of myself at his 
age ; but let the boy try." 

'' He must not indulge in too great a desire for 
riches," said Catarina. ^' Although we are so poor, 
and should be glad that thou shouldst aid us, my 
son, remember the love of money makes many a 
man a miser, if it does not make him a rogue." 

" You have brought Pi6tro up too well for the 
latter, Catarina ; let us hope that if he should ever 
become wealthy, he will at least not be avaricious." 

" After having known so much suffering from 
want, if Pi6tro should hoard instead of assisting 
others. Providence will surely punish him, signor." 

Signor Tomaso now informed Catarina that the 
sitting was over, and she had risen to take leave 
of her son, when he rushed up to his master, ex- 
claiming— 
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"Ah, signer, since you really think that I 
ought to go to Florence, obtain my mother's con- 
sent before she returns to Pi^v6 to-morrow." 

" But how art thou to get there, my poor child?" 
said Catarina, " and how wilt thou exist when thou 
art there?" 

** Pi&tro has made a crown or two since he 
finished his apprenticeship ; that will suffice for the 
journey," observed Signer Tomaso. 

" And Father Anselmo is to give me a letter to 
the Superior of St. Magdalen de' Pazzi," added 
Pifetro. 

Catarina sat down again. To part with her son 
and. allow him to go to such a distance as Florence 
appeared to her, was too much for the poor widow ; 
her heart throbbed with a thousand doubts and 
fears as to the result ; she could not reply to her 
son, she could only weep ; Pi^tro's tears flowed at 
the sight of his mother's, and the volubility of the 
good-natured Tomaso was for once at a stand 
still. 

At that moment a tall, venerable monk, clad 

in a long white robe, entered the stanzo ; Pifetro 

joyfully clasped his hands, exclaiming — 

" Father Anselmo I" 

"How thankful I am to see him I" ejaculated 

Catarina. 

"Good day, venerable father I never was your 
visit better timed," cried Tomaso. 
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^ Tears I'' said the kind monk; '^ what ails jou, 
Catarina ? What is the matter, Pi6tro ?" 

" It is that the boy wishes to go to Florence," 
said Tomaso. 

''And it is time he should," replied Father 
Anselmo. 

'' But he will be so friendless ! so poor I" fal- 
tered Catarina. 

''The Lord God is at Florence as well as at 
Perugia," timidly observed Pifetro. 

" True, my son I" answered Father Anselmo ; 
" Pidtro can never be friendless, Catarina, for the 
fatherless on earth have a more tender Father in 
heaven. As to poverty, man never exerts all the 
powers of his genius, or all the resources that lie 
within himself^ until he becomes dependent on 
these alone. Do not fear for Pietro, my good 
Catarina. I feel so assured of his success, that I 
promise he shall paint one of the frescoes of the 
Chiesarello at Cittil della Pi^v6 when he returns 
from Florence." 

" Ah I mother, what do you say to that ?" 

'* If it must be so then, my son, I shall not say 
nay." 

" Father Anselmo I Signor Tomaso 1" cried 
Pietro, embracing his mother in an ecstacy of 
delight, " then I may set out to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

▲ JOURNEY IN ETRURIA. 

The following morning Pi^tro prepared to bid 
farewell to his kind master, and the picturesque 
town of Perugia, which could then boast of forty 
thousand inhabitants ; but truth obliges us to add, 
that throughout Italy they were only too renowned 
for their ferocity and celebrated poison called 
" acquetta/' 

Pi6tro's first care was to pay his morning ori- 
sons at the Church of St. Dominic, remarkable 
for the mausoleum of Pope Benedict XI. From 
thence he went to offer up a prayer in the Chapel 
of the Gonfalone^ or holy standard of Perugia. 
The people of Perugia had an especial preference 
for this chapel, because in it their venerated Gon- 
falone was carefully preserved, and only taken out 
at solemn processions, when the people would in- 
voke Heaven to stay any fatal disease prevalent 
amongst them. Here also lie the bones of the 
great Italian captain of the fifteenth centur}*, 
Braccio-Fortebraoci, lord of Perugia. Casting a 
last look at the Duomo and fortress, as he de- 
cended the mountain upon which Perugia stands, 
the hopeful-hearted Pi^tro took the road to Cortona. 

Our young artist was now in the centre of old 
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Etruria, amidst the remains of that wonderful 
people who brought to Italy the rich cultivation 
and magnificent tastes of Mesopotamia with the 
arts and learning of Egypt, and gave birth to 
Rome. When Pi^tro saw the Cyclopian walls 
that surround Cortona, which, like Perugia, is 
also built upon a lofty hill, he was lost in astonish- 
ment : that such masses of unwrought stone should 
stand so firmly together for ages, without mortar 
of any kind, perplexed him ; and he thought of the 
stories that he had heard in his childhood of the 
Etruscan Lucumos, or chiefs, who could draw light- 
ning down from heaven. 

As soon as he reached the city, he proceeded 
with a letter from Father Anselmo to the Monas- 
tery of St. Margaret, which, with its magnificent 
church, stands surrounded by cypresses on the 
very summit of the hill. Here he remained for 
the rest of the day under the hospitable care of the 
monks; but he was not idle: he first occupied 
himself in examining the old fresco, full of expres- 
sion, that represents St. Margaret — that simple 
villager of the environs of Cortona— discovering 
the dead body of her beloved under a heap of 
stones. Then the monks offered to take the boy 
artist to see the fine Roman basso-relievo of the 
cathedral, as well as the graceful " Assumption of 
THE Virgin," the work of Pi6tro da Panicale, in 
the Convent of St. Dominic ; and the antique pic- 
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ture in its choir by Fra Angelico. In the even- 
ing, when seated in the gardens of the Convent of 
St. Margaret, enjoying the lovely view it com- 
mands, Vanucci obtained from the good fathers 
a description of the Etruscan tomb, so strangely 
called by the Cortonians " The Grotto of Pytha- 
goras," as if they desired that strangers should 
mistake their city for the ancient Crotona, although 
its inhabitants so cruelly put the admirable sage to 
death. The monks also spoke of an antique pic- 
ture painted on the exterior wall of a tan-yard in 
a valley to the south of Cortona ; they said that 
the people believed this picture occasioned miracles, 
and that all the oxen passing by knelt down before 
it. Pi^tro thought it very possible that the oxen 
knelt from fear of being driven into the tan-yard, 
to which all animals have a decided dislike. The 
celebrated labyrinth and mausoleum of Porsenna, 
which used to exist in this his famous capital, was 
not omitted, nor the curious Etruscan remains in 
the neighbourhood. The angelus had sounded 
before they had finished descanting upon the monu- 
ments of marble and burnt earth, the graceful 
figures of men and women, the elegant black vases 
— on one of which children's playthings similar to 
those of our day are delineated ; the bronzes, gold 
ornaments, and graven stones daily found by the 
peasantry, or dug up in and around Cortona. 
Early the following day, Pi^tro reached Arezzo, 
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one of the three principal Etruscan cities. Rising 
in amphitheatre on lovely hills, this city is happy 
in its delicious air, which, if vivacious enough to 
excite in the Aretines that party spirit that Dante 
ascrihes to their common people, has also inspired 
them with the genius that renders this little town a 
complete Pantheon. Besides Petrarch, Reti, and 
the learned Fra Guittone (sometimes confounded 
with the poet of that name), who invented the sol- 
feggio, and was the restorer of music in Italy, 
Arezzo has given birth to Guglielmo degli TJber- 
tini, the martial bishop and head of the Tuscan 
Ghibeline party ; Guittone, the poet, who brought 
the sonnet to perfection; Margaritone, the able 
machinist; Albergotti, the great juris-consult ; 
Guido Tarlati, the lord of Arezzo; Marsuppini, 
the professor ; the literary family of Accolti, one 
of whom, Bernardo, was unique as improvisatore ; 
Andrea Cesalpin, the creator of botany, who had 
a glimpse of the circulation of the blood before 
Harvey ; and a host of others. 

Pi6tro remaii^ the whole day in this interesting 
town. He who was so curious to know everything, 
and never tired of asking questions, discovered 
plenty of occupation here. He found his way to 
the house in which Petrarch was bom, on the 20th 
of July 1304. It is situated in the Borgo del* Orto, 
a small street near the cathedral. It was there 
that Ser Petracca, the father of the poet, resided, 
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when banished from Florence with Dante in 1302 
by the party of the Neri, or Guelfs. Our young 
painter also visited the Church Delia R^v6, where 
the fantastic capitals, columns, and caryatides 
by Marchione, a native artist, exhibit great faci- 
lity; there he found some remains of an ancient 
temple of Bacchus; from thence he went to the 
majestic Gothic cathedral, whose sombre vaults 
seemed still to echo the anathemas of Archdeacon 
Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VII., when he 
pronounced from the pulpit the chastisement of the 
spoilers of the chureh, and, it is supposed, thus 
gave Dante the inspiration of some of the torments 
of his Inferno. Pi6tro remarked, over one of the 
lateral doors, gigantic tusks, said to have belonged 
to the elephants in the army of Hannibal, that 
great captain whose traces are found at every step 
on the road from Perugia to Florence. 

The mausoleum of Guide Tarlati, the celebrated 
lord and bishop of Arezzo, by Angelo and Agos- 
tino of Siena, was not forgotten by Pi^tro, who 
had heard these sculptors so often eulogised by his 
late master ; nor did the traveller neglect to ad- 
mire the majestic front of the palace of the Fra- 
temita, an admirable institution which provides for 
widows and orphans, and even undertakes to pro- 
pagate literary and scientific knowledge. 

After leaving Arezzo, Pi^tro continued his route, 
only staying his steps for a moment at the antique 
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Monastery of San Salvi, about a mile from Flo- 
rence; he learnt that there, in 1312, the Em- 
peror Henry YII^ the hero and ally of Dante, 
encamped, when, excited by that emigrant of 
genius, he came to besiege the poet's native town, 
which was about to banish him for evex from her 
bosom. 



CHAPTER HI. 

co^xLUSIuN. 

PiET&o Yanucci, whom we shall henceforth caU 
Pemgino, the name he is chiefly known by, on 
entering Florence and pacing its artistic precincts, 
felt that he breathed more freely in that inspiring 
atmosphere ; his whole being was animated by the 
noble ambition and true love of glory which lead 
men to persevere in the development of thdse 
talents they have received as a gift from Provi- 
dence. But he had much to suffer before he could 
reach the climax of his wishes ; his foot was only 
on the lowest step of the ladder. At first he de- 
pended entirely upon the resources of his genius to 
supply his daily wants; and though he laboured 
day and night, he more than once endured the 
sharp pangs of hunger: still he toiled on, for 
painting was his only occupation, his only pleasure. 
Whenever the hideous phantom of penury started 
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up before him, he rushed to his easel, and there a 

more consoling image presented itself — that of 

success and renown. To attain these, he braved 
all the hardships of fatigue, cold, wretchedness, and 

want. Such courageous efforts were at last repaid 
beyond even his most sanguine hopes. In a few 
years Perugino had acquired so brilliant a reputa- 
tion, that his fame spread not only throughout 
Italy, but to France, Spain, and other foreign 
countries ; his pictures were bought up as soon as 
complete^d, and a rapid fortune was the result. 
Amongst his most remarkable productions at this 
date, iff a " Dead Christ" (now in the Academy of 
Fine Arts at Florence), painted for a convent of 
nuns, exquisitely coloured, and altogether so touch- 
ing a composition, that it was immediately augured 
the young artist would perform wonders ; the land- 
scape in the background of this picture was espe- 
cially admired, for hitherto perspective had been 
greatly neglected. An offer was made to the nuns 
of three times the price they had paid for the Dead 
Christy besides a copy of it by the hand of Perugino 
himself; but they refused to part with their trea- 
sure; for, on applying to the artist, he honestly 
confessed his inability to equal the original. 

The Prior of sent for him to paint the walls 

of that cloister. The subject was to be the Nati- 
vity, and Perugino, in this beautiful fresco, has 
immortalized his master, Andrea Verrochio, by 
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introducing his likeness; an elegant tribute of 
respect, which in after years was paid to himself by 
his pupil, Raphael. This Prior of was cele- 
brated for making the beautifdl blue colour called 
ultra-marine, and having a large quantity of it, he 
wished Perugino to employ it in all he painted for 
the convent ; but being at the same time extremely 
penurious and suspicious, he insisted that it should 
only be used in his presence. Perugino was justly 
offended by such degrading suspicions, and resolved 
to give the prior a lesson. The latter was in the 
habit, when Perugino required the ultra-marine, 
of taking it from a little bag, and pouring it into 
a bottle, which he kept his eye upon; Perugino 
would dip his brush into the bottle, and, after a 
touch or two on the wall, rinse it in a vessel of 
water ; the ultra-marine naturally fell to the bottom, 
and as soon as the prior left the room, Perugino 
poured off the water, and dried the powder again. 
He continued this manoeuvre until he had accumu- 
lated a quantity of ultra-marine, whilst the poor 
prior daily clasped his hands in despair, and ex- 
claimed — 

" What a frightful quantity of ultra-marine the 
plaster of these walls soaks in T^ 

" You see it with your own eyes," Perugino 
would coldly reply. When the offended artist 
thought he had sufficiently punished this distrustful 
prior, he went to him with the so much regretted 
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ultra-marine that the plaster was supposed to have 
imbibed, and said — 

*^ Father, this is yours, and I now restore it to 
you ; but learn another time to have more confi- 
dence in honest people, who ever desire to act 
loyally when depended upon. Be warned by this, 
and believe that none are so easily deceived as the 
suspicious" 

Perugino was one of the three artists chosen by 
Machiavel to paint the scenes of his Mandragora^ 
when that prodigious genius, at once a Moli^re in 
dramatic talent, a Montesquieu in political economy, 
and the best military writer after Cssar, had this 
play performed at the Strozzi Palace, the residence 
of the illustrious writer and citizen, Bernardo 
Rucellai. The origin of the Rucellai name, so 
eminent in the history and literature of Florence, 
is singular. It is derived from dying silk a 
violet colour, " a oricello," a process which they 
brought from the Levant in 1300. The double 
loggia, or gallery of the Strozzi Palace, is the first 
monument in which the classic system of Greek 
architecture re-appeared in all its purity; this 
palace was justly celebrated for its fine gardens, 
adorned with precious wrecks of antiquity then only 
recently discovered. 

In his later years, Perugino forgot the warning 
his mother gave him in his boyhood; he, like 
many others, has left us an example of the danger 
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we run of falling into the very errors for which 
we have reproved others. In spite of the lesson 
he gave the prior, Perugino at one time hecame 
both avaricious and distrustful, constantly carrying 
about his person a very large sum of money, from 
the dread of losing or spending it ; and Providence 
sent the punishment which Catarina had foretold. 
He was attacked by robbers, and stripped to the 
last flEU'thing. But this loss was afterwards re- 
placed by his numerous friends, and the child of 
** CiTTA DELLA Pieve'* lived to realize his own 
prophetic saying: he ^^ became a great painter, 
and won for himself fortune and renown." 

What especially distinguishes this master is the 
beauty of his heads, particularly those of his youths 
and women; he was also remarkable for the charm 
of his colouring, for the azure backgrounds that 
throw out his figures, and the harmony with which 
he blends his tints. The perspective of Perugino' s 
landscape surpassed anything that Florence had 
then seen, and as an architect he excelled in the 
noble and magnificent. 

Italy is rich in the works of this master : he has 
decorated the hall " Del Cambio," or Exchange at 
Perugia, with frescoes representing eminent men of 
antiquity, and in the adjoining chapel are several 
subjects from the Bible, and his own portrait 
painted by him. Cittk della Pi^vfe, the nunnery 
of Panicale, and the surrounding country, seem 
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covered with hia piunHnga, which are too often dis- 
figured and misprized by clowmsh igDorance. 

The Academy of Fiae Arts at Perugia possesaea 
in a glazed frame a receipt of Perugino for the 
price of a painting. 

Perugino died in 1524, at the place of hie birth, 
aged seventy -eight. 




SALVATOR ROSA. 



CHAPTEB I. 

THE IDLER. 

" Thebb he is — ^there he is again — the good-for- 
nothing tmantl'' 

These words were uttered in an angry tone by 
A tall Carthusian friar, of severe aspect, as he stood 
at the angle of a rocky path, with his eyes fixed 
upon a boy at some distance from him. The child, 
apparently about twelve years of age, was lying 
beneath the scathed branches of a chestnut tree, 
his head pillowed upon a mass of lava, moodily 
gazing on the landscape before him. It was one 
as picturesque as fancy could desire: a ruined 
temple lay in the foreground, whilst hillocks of 
tufa, brown and bare, rocks and caverns, frightful 
chasms half hid by gigantic trailing thorns, and 
isolated pines that sprang here and there from the 
blackened crevices, filled up as wild and savage a 
scene as ever was <^iered by the caprice of Nature, 
or the fantastic hand of Time, to the eye of an 
artist. Nor was the boy himself the least remark- 
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able feature of the landscape ; the chiselled beanty 
of his dark countenance, the long silken curls, 
black as ebony, that floated over his shoulders, the 
graceful outline of his slight figure, set off by the 
Neapolitan doublet, hose, and short mantle, made 
him a subject worthy of a Perugino's pencil. He 
seemed unconscious of the vicinity of the friar, 
until the latter, approaching him, sternly ex- 
claimed — 

'* Here again I as usual dreaming away like an 
idle lazzaronel the dohefar niente seems to be the 
only pursuit for which thou hast any vocation, Sal- 
vatore." 

" Nay, padre, I have a vocation for something 
besides the dolcefar niente. I have been pursuing 
my favourite study for the last three hours," said 
the boy, raising himself upon one elbow, and doffing 
a velvet cap that partly hid his noble forehead. 
As he spoke, his blue eye rested with a frank and 
fearless glance upon the monk, and an arch smile 
played round his beautiful mouth. 

" Thy favourite study ?" echoed the Padre Cer- 
catore* "how canst thou study without thy books ? 
I venture to say they have been unopened since thy 
morning task at the Certosa. Hast thou forgotten 
that we are in Lent ? Thou shouldst have been at 



* Monk whose office U to seek for the brothers missiog 
6rom the convcflit. 
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vespers, and not idling here. But what art thou 
gazing at so fixedly, child ? What seest thou in 
those broken columns and lava mounds ?'' 

" Decay and death," responded the lad gloomily ; 
" and yet," added he, springing lightly to his feet, 
and his large eyes dilating with an expression of 
intense delight, " and yet it is beautiful — most 
beautiful I It will make a splendid picture, Father 
Ambrose." 

" Picture I What knowest thou of pictures, my 
son?" 

" Something, Father Ambrose ; 'twas only yes- 
terday 'I saw from the Sybil's Cave — " 

" The Sybil's Cave! "cried the monk, hastily cross- 
ing himself, " darest thou wander there, bold boy?" 

" I dare wander anywhere, father," replied Sal- 
vatore, " what should I fear?" 

"Why, in these wild hills are there not the 
demons to fear, and evil spirits, and the banditti ? 
But what sawest thou from the Sybil's Cave ? " 

"0! Father Ambrose, such a landscape I I 
shall paint it one day, and then you shall know 
what I saw from the Sybil's Cave. But, padre, I 
have another picture to show you: yes I I shall 
paint that too some day. It appeared to me in my 
dreams not long ago, when I was asleep one after- 
noon among the wastes of the Solfatara. I thought 
I saw my sister Giuletta sitting on a glass globe : 
she had woven round her head the fairest flowers, 
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and in her arms she held our Tonio ; you know, 
padre, how beautiful they both are. Little Julio 
sat at their feet blowing soap bubbles, and Marco 
was setting fire to the flax on my mother's spindle: 
over all hovered a grim Death: he bore in his 
hand a writing ; and I read — I could read that, 
padre, it was in Latin — Nasce poena — vita labor — 
necesse mori" 

" Child of the Evil One I" exclaimed the friar, 
who had been listening in grave astonishment to 
this singular speech, '* this comes of haunting the 
Sybil's Cave : she has bewitched you. Boy, when 
thy father, the worthy Antonio Rosa, and thy 
pious mother, Giulia Grecca, gave thee at thy 
birth, in the year of grace 1615, the sainted name 
of Salvatore, thou knowest it was with the inten- 
tion that thou shouldst never be brought up to the 
miserable profession of thy uncle Paulo, the painter, 
but be dedicated to the service of the Church." 

Salvatore turned on the friar a half mocking 
glance. 

" Padre, every one says I am too stupid for the 
Church. I barely decipher the Latin prayers and 
litanies. I can far better read the rocks and ruins, 
and the lights and shadows of those columns 
yonder, and the marvellous colours in the sky; 
but books I— I hate books I" 

" Cospetto I" ejaculated the monk, " read rocks I 
where didst thou learn to read rocks and ruins ?" 
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'' I must have learned it in the Sybil's book," 
said Salvatore, with comic gravity. 

" The Sybil's book, child ! Where is that to be 
found?" 

'' Ahl Father Ambrose, that is her secret and 
mine," laughingly responded Salvatore. 

'' Thou art well named Salvatoriello," cried the 
friar indignantly ; " thou art in very truth an imp 
of the Evil One. But come I take my breviary 
and read aloud the Regina CcRlorum, whilst we 
return to Renella. I shall not lose sight of thee 
until I see thee safe with thy pious mother before 
nightfall." 

The Carthusian and the young delinquent slowly 
wended their way toward the lovely heights of St. 
Martino. When these were gained, the last glow- 
ing rays of the setting sun were gleaming on the 
gilded spires of the monastery of Certosa, and 
casting long shadows from the spreading chestnut 
trees and vines. On entering the defile cut in the 
rocks of the Monte Donzelle, the sombre umbra- 
geous pines, that take root in every crevice, ren- 
dered their pathway so dark, that the monk was 
&in to bid Salvatore shut up the breviary and 
take heed to his steps. Night was closing round 
when they ascended the neighbouring hill to Borgo 
di Renella, whose peculiar beauty of position and 
lovely view have obtained for it the appellation of 
" L'Ameno Villagio " The fires of Vesuvius, that 
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were bronzing the humble edifices of that little 
town, enabled our pedestrians po distinguish clearly 
the white Calabrian head-dress of a woman at one 
of the windows of the Casaccia, or old manor-house. 

" There is my mother watching for my return, 
padre," remarked Salvatore. 

He had guessed right ; when they reached the 
architectural portico of the old Casaccia, over which 
were inscribed the words, "Vito Antonio Rosa, 
Architect and Surveyor," a tall grave woman, her 
spindle stuck in one side of her girdle, and her 
crucifix in the other, stood by the portico ready to 
receive them ; the mother's quick ear had detected 
their approaching footsteps in the stillness of the 
quiet night. 

" Good evening, Signora Giulia," cried the 
monk, " I bring you back your truant son, whom 
£ found as usual idling amongst the rocks — ^a 
proper occupation for the afternoon of a day in 
Lent I" 

" 0, Salvatore I" said the signora, " should such 
be the conduct of one to whom I gave this vene- 
rated name, in the hope that it would save you 
from all evil temptations, and lead you to devote 
yourself to the service of the Church ? Ohim§ I 
they do well to call you Salvatoriello throughout 
the village." 

"You must inflict a penance, signora," said 
Father Ambrose. 

(64^ U 
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'* And 80 I do, ^Either, when he runs wild in this 
manner. He has all the history of Santa Catarina 
di Sienna to learn by heart, as well as the Latin 
prayers, from the Salve to the Regina Ccelo- 
rum ; and besides these, I give him the two hun- 
dred and thirty questions of Albert le Grand to 
expound." 

" Good! good I" exclaimed the Father Cerca- 
tore, " let him have twenty questions from Albert 
le Grand ready for me to-morrow morning, and I 
shall come before mid-day mass and hear him 
myself." 

Taking farewell of the mother and son, the friar 
then continued his route in search of some stray 
lay brothers from the monastery. Salvatore, after 
a few grave admonitions from the signora, retired 
to rest, to dream, it may be, of his beloved pic- 
tures, if not of the thirty questions of Albert le 
Grand. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE FLAGELLATION. 



The following morning, in compliance with the 
suggestion of the Father Cercatore, Signora Giulia 
shut her son up alone in a room of the Casaccia, 
to study Albert le Grand. Father Ambrose re- 
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turned before mid-day mass, as he had promised, 
to catechize the culprit. 

The signora and the friar proceeded to Salvator's 
study: opening the door very quietly, they ad- 
vanced unnoticed by the boy; his book was lying 
on the floor, and he was occupied sketching a 
landscape on the wall, his only pencil a piece of 
charred wood. 

^' Santo Sacramento ! " ejaculated the monk. 

^' Cose stupende!" exclaimed Signora Giulia, 
as temples and trees, rocks and waterfalls, rose 
before her bewildered eyes. 

For some moments both remained speechless 
with amazement. 

" Who taught thee this occupation for thine 
hours of penance?'' asked the monk at last. 

" Who taught Albert le Grand the colour of the 
Madonna's eyes?" retorted the boy. 

" The Madonna herself revealed all things to 
the saint in visions," answered Giulia Grecca. 

*^Then it must have been the Madonna who 
taught me in my sleep among the rocks, mother," 
quickly rejoined Salvatore ; " or perhaps it was 
the sybil. Father Ambrose." 

" Such light words are unbecoming, my son," 
said the signora, admonishingly. 

^' It is a temptation of the demon that lures thee 
to the sybil's haunts," cried the friar. 

" That same demon must be fond of fine pictures, 
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I do believe," said Salvatore, "for the sybil's 
haunts are full of beautiful ones." 

"Thou dost believe in nothing, Salvatoriello," 
exclaimed the monk; "not even in the bandits 
who will one day carry thee away." 

" The very thing I should like the best, Father 
Ambrose ; what glorious scenes there must be in 
the Abruzzi I " 

" The boy is certainly possessed, Signora Giulia; 
we must consult with our good father the prior as 
to what had best be done to take the evil spirit 
out of him." 

"I am sure, father, I know not how anything 
evil can come to the boy. He is punished when- 
ever he neglects his books for the foolish guitar, 
or for the light songs he is fond of writing ; when 
I find him sketching on bits of paper or cards, I 
shut him up here to learn his litanies, or to study 
the mystery and miracles of the rosary. We are 
ever repeating to him that he must be a sage, 
grave man, given to letters and to serious occu- 
pations." 

" That is well, Signora Giulia ; but let the child 
now follow to mass, and after the holy office I shall 
myself take him to the prior." 

" Follow us, then, Salvatore," said Giulia Grecca, 
" and do not loiter by the way." 

Salvatore snatched up his cap, only too happy 
once more to breathe the free, fresh air. It was his 
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daily duty to carry to mass his mother's large 
brazen-clasped missal, but to-day he rushed out 
heedless that he had ouly his bundle of charred 
sticks iu his hand. He was not long in reaching 
the magnificent Church of the Certosa; and de- 
sirous to escape all farther observation, he quickly 
stole beside the interstices of the Doric columns. 
There he accidentally knelt down by the only 
space not yet covered with gold and ultrama- 
rine. 

During the sermon, Salvatore could not resist 
the temptation that thus presented itself; first one 
burned stick, then another, and another, were ap- 
plied between the columns to the unpainted wall, 
until the whole picture floating in his brain began 
distinctly to take shape and form. So lost was the 
child to all around him, that he never remarked 
that the sounds now echoing through the aisles 
were no longer those of the preacher's voice, but 
the steps of the receding congregation. 

It was Lent, as Father Ambrose had observed, 
a season when the rules of the Chartreux oblige 
the prior to flagellate the Frati, or lay brothers of 
the order. Issuing from mass, and followed by his 
assistants, all ready armed for their pious discipline, 
the prior saw the sacrilegious Salvatore in the very 
act of scrawling on those sacred walls. To seize 
the offender, and inflict a severe castigation, was 
the work of a moment; and no doubt Father 
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Ambrose did not spare the rod, but in good earnest 
endeavoured to flog the evil spirit out. 

Salvator was a courageous boy, and did not heed 
the bodily pain ; but his high spirit could not brook 
the public disgrace and personal insult. His con- 
tinual quarrels, in consequence, with the Carthusians 
brought him at last so much into collision with 
that influential order, that the Rosa family decided 
on sending the youth to some distance, and pre- 
vailed upon the Jesuit fathers of the College Somasco 
at Naples to admit him as a student for holy orders. 



CHAPTER III. 

THB REFRACTORY STUDENT. 

What an enchanting scene presented itself to 
Salvator as he stood, before sunrise, at the portico 
of the Casaccia on the morning of his departure. 
Gradually the crimson-tinted dawn lighted up the 
hills of Vomiro and Pausilippo, the shores of 
Puzzuolo and of BaisB, the lovely islets and deep 
blue Mediterranean, until all the glorious land- 
scape, that is so justly the boast of the *' Ameno 
Villagio," lay in the fulness of beauty before him. 
No wonder that the boy to whom Providence 
had given an exquisite appreciation of nature, 
placed from infancy amidst such scenery, should 
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have been imbued with the desire to imitate and 
immortalize it. 

The moment of farewell to these fair pictures 
was, however, come, and Salvator must leave 
nature's open volume, that he so well loved to 
study, for the dark walls and dull latinity of the 
College Somasco. Hastily Antonio Rosa and his 
son brushed through the vine tendrils ot the anti- 
quated portico, and, with the soft Addio cartne 
still on their lips, took their way from the hill of 
Renella to the Strada Infrascata, Salvator looked 
back more than once to catch another glimpse of 
the castellated chimneys of the Casaccia, and mark 
the white square veil of Signora Giulia, and the 
glittering gold pins that fieistened the dark tresses 
of her daughters, as, lingering at the door, the 
mother and sisters waved a last adieu. 

Slowly the travellers descended from the pine- 
covered precipitous declivity towards the gentle 
slopes leading to Naples ; there, through festoons 
of vines, fragments of antique ruins, friezes, and 
columns, Salvator and his father continued their 
way ; now passing sterile mounds of scoriae, now 
nearing fanciful edifices that rose from amongst 
hanging gardens and orange groves. Chapels, 
shrines, and altars gleamed on every side; until 
they gained the Strada Toledo, Leaving that 
magnificent quarter, they at length reached the 
dark and gloomy part of the Citia Vecchia, in 
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which the College Somasco is situated. A strong 
pull at the porter's bell, followed by a sonorous 
peal; a word uttered to the lay brother as he 
opened the gate, an embrace from his father, and 
Salvator found himself severed, perhaps for years, 
from all that he loved best. 

Although Salvator exchanged the mundane 
Neapolitan costume for the gloomy monastic habit 
on entering the Convent Somasco, he was not the 
less resolved never to take religious orders. So 
long as he was permitted to follow the natural bent 
of his taste in the reading of the classic authors, he 
was a zealous student. He delighted to recognise 
his beloved haunts in the verses of , Homer and 
Virgil, Horace and Lueullus, or as the spot where 
Cicero composed his academic questions. All that 
classical learning and taste for the ancients which 
subsequently influenced Salvator Rosa's matured 
productions, was acquired at this period; it is 
curious to trace this influence in the effects of his 
greater paintings, and contrast them with his lighter 
pieces, whose inspiration lay entirely in his own 
original mind. These place him at the head of 
what we may term the " Romantic" style, or the 
expression of feeling and imagination unshackled 
by any conventional rules or proprieties of art 

But ^hen the moment arrived that taste and 
poetry were to give place to the arid philosophy of 
the schools, the vigorous and independent mind of 
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Salvator rebelled. Neither his judgment nor his 
will could be brought under subjection to the en- 
slaving absurdities of the sophistries of that day. 
" Arrived at the first principles of logic," says one 
of his biographers, '^ he stopped short." A more 
unfortunate moment for opposition to the established 
routine of monkish learning could not have been 
selected by him. In the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, it was a penal offence to dispute 
the old scholastic dogmas, every innovation of more 
liberal and truthful ideas being suspected of a lean- 
ing towards Luther and Erasmus, those foes to the 
superstitions and vices of Popery. Salvator was 
accordingly dismissed from college for oontumcun/, 
and returned to the Casaccia to resume his old 
erratic habits. 

He was now only sixteen, but he had the pre- 
cocious temperament of an Italian; and all the 
germs of poetry, painting, and music were already 
strongly developed in his young mind. On his 
return to Renella he applied himself to the study 
of music, and became not only a proficient on the 
guitar, but an excellent composer, in a style that 
had been introduced into Italy in the sixteenth 
century, and was termed ^'La Musica parlante," 
or music set to words. 

It is rather a remarkable fact, and one little 
known, that the Italians borrowed from the French 
all that is sweetest and most delicate in their 
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secular masic. French romances and songs were 
imitated by the Italians as early as the fifteenth 
century ; and not only were sentimental and elegant 
airs imported from France, but even grave and 
scientific music; more than fifty years prior to 
the compositions of Palestrino, chief of the Italian 
school, from whose period modem Italian music is 
supposed to date. 

The great school of counterpoint had been 
founded in Naples, but its crude harmonies and dry 
geometrical modulations had to give place, towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, to the lyric 
melodies known under the name of cantata. Street 
ballads too, set to music and sung by several voices, 
became extremely popular ; they obtained the de- 
nomination of Canzonette alia Napolitana^ or Nea- 
politan songs. 

The songs of Salvator soon became as fashion- 
able in Naples as those of Cambio Donato and 
the Prince of Yenusa, whose ballads were at that 
time heard on every side, to the accompaniment of 
guitar, lute, and harp. Salvator himself was one 
of the most delightful serenaders of the day. 

Whilst thus occupied, the marriage of the artist 
Francesco Francanzani with the beautiful sister 
of Salvator recalled him to his earlier passion — 
painting. He used to frequent the stanza of his 
brother-in-law, and amuse himself in copying 
whatever pleased him in Francanzani's pictures. 
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The latter would pat him on the head and saj, 
" Rub on, rub on ; very good, Salvatore." These 
encouraging words awoke Sal valor's latent ambi- 
tion, and ere long he returned to his wanderings 
among rocks and mountains in search of subjects 
for his bold pencil. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE GIRO* OF SALVATOR ROSA. 

Salyator lingered many months amidst the sin- 
gular scenes and stem solitudes of the Abruzzi. 
Sometimes he remained in its rude towns and 
villages; now listening to the sacred hymns of the 
PiFFERARi, or shepherds, as they accompany each 
other on the kind of hautboy from which they 
derive their name^, now sketching them in their 
rude garb of brown sheep- skin, their high conical 
hats, and cloth sandals bound round their feet with 
thongs. The Abruzzi shepherd, leaning on his 
long staff, with his ever-faithful dog beside him, 
could not but strike Salvator as a most picturesque 
object in a lonely landscape. 

At other times our adventiirer strayed into the 
valleys that lie between the hills, luxuriating in 



* The tour usually undertaken by artist students. 
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the silence of these secluded spots ; a silence sel- 
dom broken, except by the bleating of the sheep 
feeding around, or the reedy note of the Pifferaro 
as he winds up the mountain-path with another 
part of his flock in search of fresh herbage ; or, it 
may be, by the distant bell of a monastery perched 
on the top of some almost inaccessible crag. 

When satiated with the stillness and repose of 
the valley, Salvator would climb the rugged path, 
obstructed by stones and brambles, that led to the 
woody summits of the mountain, where, broken into 
rocks and precipices, they are grown over with 
majestic forests. There he would lie watching 
the effects of light as the sun declined beyond the 
Campagna, shedding rich yellow beams on the 
tops of the nearest hills, sparkling on the snowy 
peaks of those more distant, and throwing over 
others deep shades of violet and purple. 

One morning he had gained, at early dawn, the 
heights near the site of HannibaVs encampment, 
and had seated himself on the ledge of a precipice 
to sketch the glorious scene before him : the minor 
height of Tusculum, the Sabine hills, and the vast 
Campagna with its broken aqueducts, lit up by the 
splendours of the rising sun. 

Whilst dwelling in admiration on this magnifi- 
cent prospect, his attention was arrested by the 
cries of hawks, answered by the sharp scream of a 
vulture afar off. Salvator gazed upward toward the 
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blue vault of heaven, but could discover no birds d 
prey hovering in its vast ethereal space. A slight 
rustling, however, among the leaves of a tall chest- 
nut on his left, caused him to turn his eyes in that 
direction ; there, amidst the wide spre^ branches, his 
keen vision detected the glitter of fire-arms. The 
thought rapidly crossed his mind, that the cries he 
heard might be the signals used by the lawless 
marauders of the Abruzzi; he remembered that it 
was said they thus signified to their distant com- 
rades the discovery of a fresh object of plunder. 
Quick as thought, Salvator would have sprung to 
his feet. His purpose had been as quickly antici- 
pated : a powerful hand laid its grasp on his right 
shoulder, and the words, "Silence I stir not," fell 
in rough accents on his startled ear. The painter 
looked round notwithstanding, and beheld, close 
behind him, a bandit armed to the teeth. Two 
more leaped down from the chestnut tree, and ad- 
vanced to the aid of their comrade, whilst others 
issued from the dark wood and joined the robber 
group. They were all well provided with weapons, 
their broad belts or silken sashes being stuck full 
of knives and stilettos, and their muskets slung at 
their backs; tanned complexions and untrimmed 
• beards added not a little to the fierceness of their 
aspect. 

Against such odds Salvator felt he had no 
chance; the slightest resistance on his part might 
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lead to his being thrown over the cliff: he there- 
fore i^mained perfectly passive; but though he was 
in so perilous a situation, his enthusiastic mind 
was less occupied in calculating the dangers of 
his position than in examining the fanciful cos- 
tumes of the brigands. Their jackets and breeches 
of bright colours were gaily embroidered; their 
breasts cover^with relics and medals; their high 
pointed hats decorated with coloured ribbons ; some 
wore leggings or buskins, others sandals bound 
round their legs with flexible thongs ; one or two 
had their long black hair gathered up into nets, 
and » few had handkerchiefs loosely thrown round 
their bare brawny throats, the ends in front being 
strung with rings of all kinds, the spoil of tra- 
vellers. 

" Fling him over the rock, Pietro," cried one of 
the group to the bandit that still firmly held Sal- 
vator. 

" That would be easy enough," dryly answered 
Pietro, as he scanned the precipitous declivity. 

" Aye I get rid of the baby-feused boy at once, 
Pietro," said a third; " if we let him go he will 
reveal our haunts, and he's not the sort likely 
to join us. Comrades, only look at his girVs 
face I" 

" And at his hands,'' laughed a fourth ; " they 
are rather too delicate to carry a musket, I'll be 
be bound.*' 
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*'What of that?'' exclaimed a veieran robber, 
afl he twirled his gray moustache ; " if these chil- 
dren can't handle fire-arms, they have tongues in 
their heads as well as we old fellows; and once 
in the Campagna, the youngster will bring all 
the sbirri* down upon us: so over with him, 
Pietro I" 

" Yes, over with him T' shouted several voices 
energetically ; " we don't want the sbirri to come 
and ferret us out here." 

Pietro paused, however, for at this moment a 
tall handsome woman, whose easy shape and beau- 
tiful eyes declared her a native of the Abruzzi, 
stepped out from amid the reckless band of outlaws. 
Her dark wavy hair, carefully braided, was confined 
under the folds of a scarlet handkerchief, rolled round 
the back of her head with a grace truly oriental ; 
her black velvet boddice laced with ribbon, set off to 
advantage the fine outline of her figure. A dark 
blue skirt reached nearly to her sandals, and a 
long narrow apron, striped across with many 
colours and fringed at the bottom, completed the 
effect of Francesca's mountain drapery. 

'' Bold banditti I " she exclaimed, in a clear, 
full tone that rung high above the rough voices 
of the men, " but ye are brave men to be afraid 



Armed police. 
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of a stripling! What ! you call yourselves the ter- 
ror of the Abruzzi I and yet you fear a mere boy 1 " 

^' He can speak as well as his elders, Francesca/' 
sullenly remarked some of the robbers. 

"Truly a good reason for murdering him; it 
will be a noble exploit to relate to your captain on 
his return," sarcastically replied Francesca, as she 
advanced towards Salvator ; placing one hand on 
his handsome head, with the other she waved back 
the nearest bandits. 

'^ Look at the boy! he is indeed a fearful foe; 
his face is like a woman's; but, hark ye, if you 
want the sbirri to believe you really are masters 
of the defiles, and despise the hireling troops of 
tyrants, you'll take my advice, and leave the lad 
alone ; if his bones are found in the valley, you 
will be taken for cravens all." 

"Francesca is right," cried Pietro, who from 
the first had appeared unwilling to injure the 
youth. 

" But will he swear not to betray us if we spare 
his life?" asked the rest anxiously. 

" You will swear, will you not, poverinoV* said 
Salvator's protectress. 

" By our blessed Madonna of Carmel,"* answered 
the young Neapolitan in a firm tone. 

" But, Francesca, you must be guarantee to our 

* The patron saint of robbers. 
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captain that the boy will not escape," said the old 
robber. 

" No, nor betray us when he is freed," added 
the others. 

^' I am not afraid to be his guarantee," calmly 
answered Francesca; '^ he looks truthful enough, 
but he can remain with us until he proves that we 
may trust to him. What say you, my friends? 
shall it be so?" 

There was no objection made to this proposaL 
Salvator remained with the outlaws, and during 
the time he spent amongst those whose hand was 
against every man, and every man's hand against 
them, he had an opportunity which he evidently 
did not neglect, of acquiring that knowledge of 
wild costume, character, and scenery, so admira- 
bly worked out afterwards in his beautiful ^' qua- 
dretti." 

The enemies of Salvator have frequently endea- 
voured to throw obloquy upon him for this sojourn 
among the robbers of the Abruzzi ; but, in addi- 
tion to the fact of his having been taken prisoner, 
we must remember that the banditti of the seven- 
teenth century bore very little resemblance to the 
common bravos of our day; th«r name of " ban- 
ditti," or hanishedj originated in their being fre- 
quently gentlemen of high and independent prin- 
ciple, obliged to fly for political oflfences. Like the 
Condottieri of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 

(64) 15 
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the}' were often hired by the dififerent Italian go- 
vernments to fight in their defence against foreign 
aggressors. 



CHAPTER V. 

SALVATOR BECOMES A PAINTER. 

Salyator, on his return to Renella, found his 
father dying, and learned that the only inheritance 
the good Antonio Rosa could bequeath to him, was 
the heavy burden of his family's support — a 
crushing weight to lay upon the mental and phy- 
sical powers of a lad of eighteen I Doubtless it 
was this overwhelming charge that developed in 
our young artist's mind his natural tendency to 
sad and solemn thought, and made him the great 
painter^ as he is called, of the " Cose Morali," or 
moral truths. These truths, so terribly expressed 
in many of his pictures, pursued him to the last 
day of his existence, as the fabled furies of old 
did those accursed of the gods. 

The favourite pursuit of Salvator became now 
the means of support to his poverty-stricken 
family« Unknown, and as yet unappreciated, he 
was obliged to work for the few crowns that an 
obscure picture-broker condescended to give him. 

Spagnoletto was just then in the height of his 
glory at Naples, and Doraenichino had been obliged 
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to fly from that city and its sanguinary Fazzione, 
headed by Ribera. Domenichino was, however, 
soon replaced by Lanfranco, whom the Jesuits 
invited from Rome to execute the pictures of their 
new and magnificent church, II G^su. 

Lanfranco was the Parmegiano of the seven- 
teenth, as Francesco Mazzuola had been that of 
the sixteenth century. A knight of the Roman 
Empire, and enjoying the most deservedly brilliant 
reputation, his receipts were enormous; but his 
prodigality exceeded them. He delighted in splen- 
dour, pomp, and parade, lived with magnificence, 
and travelled like a prince. 

The difficulties brought on by too lavish an 
expenditure led Lanfranco to accept the invitation 
of the Jesuit Fathers, and he arrived at Naples 
with his usual showy retinue, accompanied by his 
haughty, handsome wife, beautiful daughters, and 
suite of pupils, or seguaci^ as they were termed. 

In those days each of the principal cities in Italy 
had its own school of painting, and every great 
master, or head of a school, had a train of seguaci, 
or followers, most of whom were themselves emi- 
nent and distinguished artists. Raphael was daily 
attended by a train of fifty wherever he worked, 
and the seguaci of Spagnoletto were a formidable 
party, feared by all the rest of artist Italy. Fal- 
cone's were numerous enough to form, together 
with their relatives and friends, the " Compagnia 
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della Morte,'' or Band of Death, so called in alla« 
sion to the event which caused their association : a 
Spanish soldier had killed one of Falcone's pupils 
in a fray ; and the object of the band of death was 
to wage war against the Spanish soldiery garrisoned 
in Naples. The number and merits of Lanfranco's 
seguaci did no discredit to the magnificent Parme- 
giano. 

One day that Lanfranco was on his way from 
his labours at the Church of II Gesu to his own 
house, he obserred an oil painting hanging outside 
a picture-broker's shop. Lanfranco stopped his 
carriage, and desired the picture to be brought to 
him. The broker's delight and surprise at the 
unexpected honour paid to his petty shop may be 
more easily imagined than described. Wiping the 
thick dust from the canvass, he brought it, with 
many bows and apologies, to the great master, 
who, on a nearer inspection, saw that his first 
glance had been correct. The picture was labelled, 
'^ Hagar and her son Ishmael dying of thirst." 
The subject was treated in a new and powerful 
manner; the scene represented the desert of Beer- 
sheba, and was wonderful for the boldness of its 
conception and its dreary desolation. Hagar had 
laid the child " under one of the shrubs," and '' sat 
over against him and lift up her voice and wept." 
Lanfranco looked for the name of the painter, and 
could only find in a comer the derisive one of Sal- 
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vatoriello. The dealer could not afford any infer* 
mation as to the author, and Lanfranco was obliged 
to content himself with giving instructions to his 
pupils to buy up every work of ScUvcUorieUo they 
could find in Naples. 

The sudden demand for his pictures surprised 
Salvator, and changed his poverty and depression 
into comparative ease and satisfaction; he was 
not long in learning to whom he owed this 
happy change of fortune. When he found he 
had been appreciated and sought after by so great 
a master as Lanfranco, his self-confidence in- 
creased; and although then, as through life, he 
was perfectly disinterested with regard to money, 
he persisted in refusing to undersell his works, 
even when at times starvation stared him in the 
face. 

The notice taken by Lanfranco of Salvator Rosa 
led to his introduction to Aniello Falcone, the 
first and best pupil of Spagnoletto, whom in some 
peculiar styles he even surpassed. 

Falcone himself presided over a school which 
in some measure perpetuated the gloomy style of 
Caravaggio. His talent for battle-pieces has only 
been surpassed by Salvator Rosa. In reality, as 
excellent a tactician as he was a painter, Falcone, 
although he never saw a combat until long after 
his reputation for battle-pieces was established, 
has evinced, by the disposition of his various groups. 
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the Yocadon of the fature captain of the " Com- 
pagnia della Morte." 

Salvator Rosa cannot he said to have studied 
either under Falcone or Spagnoletto: he passed 
through their schools, hut retained all his origi- 
nality ; he adopted no manner or style, hut created 
one of his own. His pctures being chiefly land- 
scapes, enriched with those small groups known 
by the name ofjigurine, were not to the Neapolitan 
taste; and as he had raised their price, he sold 
them '' few and fax between," and added another 
to the list of the prophets who have " no honour 
in their own country." 

True genius, however, rouses its energies in 
proportion to the obstacles it meets with, and to 
the pressure of adversity. Salvator Rosa deter- 
mined to seek fame and a better fortune in another 
city; and though he is said to have shed some 
natural tears on leaving the land he loved so well, 
yet it was with a strong will and determined pur- 
pose that he set out on foot for Rome. 



CHAPTER VL 

THB RIVAL SCHOOLS. 



Salvator's feelings on reaching the " city of the 
world," at the gay evening hour when its ecclesi- 
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astical princes were displaying their magnificence 
on the then crowded Corso, must have formed a 
painful contrast to the animated scene around him. 
Alone, friendless and poor, he quickly retired from 
this brilliant quarter to the desolate Appian Way, 
where wretched inns, formed out of the ruined 
tombs of ancient Italy, gave a shelter, but nothing 
more than a shelter, to the indigent stranger. 

What a difference between the humble entry of 
our artist into Rome, and the almost triumphant 
one, about the same moment, of John Milton, 
whom in genius, character, and political sentiments, 
Salvator strongly resembled. Both were destined 
to be the glory of their age, and to live to latest 
time in the admiration of posterity ; but the con- 
trast of their fortunes at this epoch was not greater 
than that which continued through life to distinguish 
them in the most essential of all points — ^religion. 
Whilst the revolt of a strong and independent 
character against the superstitions of Madonna- 
worshipping Italy had sent the painter back to the 
dark despair of the human mind, and indited the 
sentence, ^^Nasci poena — vita labor — necesse mon,** 
the clear light of the Bible, that book which was 
the every-day study of the poet, pierced the physical 
gloom of the inspired bard of Paradise Lost, and 
induced him to pen these lines : — 

"I am old and blind I 
Men point at me as smitten by God's frown. 
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Afflicted and deserted of my mind, 
Tet I am not cast down. 

" I am weak, yet strong; 
r murmnr not that I no longer see; 
Poor, old, and belplesa, I the more belong, 
Father Sapreme, to thee! 

"01 merdfolOne! 
When men are fiurthest, then Tbon art most near: 
When friends pass by, and all my weakness shnn, 
Thy chariot I hear. 

** Thy glorious face 
Is leaning towards me, and its holy light 
Shines in npon my lonely dwelling-place, 
And there is no more nigW 

Milton was received with great honours at Rome as 
the author of the Penseroso and Allegro. Cardinal 
Barberini invited him to a musical entertainment, 
met him at the door of the apartment, an honour 
reserved only for princes, and led him in to the 
assembled circle. Luca Holstenius, Prefect of the 
Vatican, received him with ^^ greatest humanity,** 
Selvaggi and Salsilli wrote Latin poems in his 
honour. 

Rome, when Salvator arrived there, was divided 
into two great parties; that of the Italian, and that 
of the Ultramontane, or Flemish school of painting. 
Many of the Oltramontani, as the Dutch artists 
were designated, came to study in Italy ; but the 
individual moral character of the Italian and Ultra- 
montane people were essentially opposed, and the 
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latter returned to their native countries unimbued 
with the heaU'ideal of the Italian masters. 

Religion first induced a revival of the fine arts 
amongst the Italians. This imaginative and de- 
monstrative people sought to express the convictions 
of their Christian fedth by the elevation and adorn- 
ment of magnificent cathedrals ; hence the holy 
grandeur of their artistic compositions. Continually 
endeavouring to represent incarnate Deity, or some 
event drawn from the Bible, they considered it dero- 
gatory to the dignity of their noble art to pourtray 
subjects unfitted for the sacred precincts of a church. 
Such men could find few charms in the Fishwife 
of Durer, the pot-houses of Teniers, or the squint- 
ing eyes of Wander's grotesque creations ; far less 
could they prefer them to their own imitations of 
the truly beautiful. 

The style, however, of the Oltramontani obtained 
a certain vogue amongst the wealthy; and the 
fashionable world divided its suffrages between the 
Dutch painters and the Cavaliere Bernini, who 
styled himself the head of the Roman school — 
Bernini, the coxcomb of artists, the fawning courtier 
of cardinals and popes, who was yet but a self- 
sufficient boy when he received a little fortune for 
every head he executed, (whilst Guide was thank- 
ful to his patron the tailor for the six scudi paid 
for his divine compositions), had been made a knight 
of the holy empire by Gregory XV., and was now 
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appointed by Urban VIII. architect to the basilica 
of St Peter's. 

Salvator, after visiting the churches and gal- 
leries in Rome, at once gave the preference to 
Michael Angelo and Titian, holding himself apart 
alike from the school of Bernini and the Dutch 
school, or ^' Stilo Bambocciato/' so called from the 
nickname of Bamhoccio given to Wanders, who 
was deformed. But it. was not in the study of 
churches and galleries that Salvator Rosa's style 
was to be formed ; his character was too bold, too 
vigorous and uncompromising, to allow him to 
become either a copyist or a mannerist ; he kept to 
his peculiar originality. Passing days and even 
nights on the summit of Mount Aventine, wander- 
ing amongst the ruins of ancient Rome, or straying 
along the desolate banks of the Tiber, he threw off 
vigorous and rapid sketches, which were either 
disposed of in the Piazza Navona, or pledged to 
the Jews of the Ghetto ; for as yet Rosa had no 
renown. His imprudence in exposing himself to 
the malaria which infests the desolate quarters of 
the Eternal City and its environs, at last brought 
on a dangerous illness, and a sojourn in Naples 
became indispensable to the restoration of his 
health. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A TURN IN fortune's WHERL« 

The return of Salvator to Naples was as obnoxious 
to the artists there, with the exception of Falcone, 
as his failure at Rome had been grateful to them. 
They could not forgive his sarcasms on their 
" mannerism," and their name of " Dependenti/' 
or dependants of Spagnoletto, as they degradedly 
styled themselves. Every effort was made to im- 
pede Rosa's success ; this injustice and its conse- 
quent misery embittered the strong feelings of the 
already unfortunate artist, and originated some of 
his most poignant satires and gloomiest pictures. 

Happily for him, at this juncture a fellow-stu- 
dent of the Somasco College, and a friend, Padre 
Girolamo Mercuri, was called to take charge of the 
household of Cardinal Francesco Brancaccio, and 
invited Salvator to accompany him back to Rome. 
In the vast palace of Cardinal Brancaccio, our 
artist found an apartment reserved for him by 
Mercuri, where he could work unmolested. There 
he laboured without intermission ; but too poor as 
yet to procure the living models necessary for his 
subjects, he was obliged to have recourse to his 
own flexible figure reflected in a looking-glass. 
Now it was that he composed his fine cabinet pio- 
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tares or " Quadretti." His galley-slaves, how- 
ever, his bandits, his way-worn travellers, his ship- 
wrecked mariners, and armed cavaliers, though 
admired by some, were censured by the majority 
as wild and extravagant, because they differed 
from what the academic pedantry of contemporary 
connoisseurs deemed essential in composition ; 
they were therefore styled capriccij or fanciful 
subjects. 

Thus, belonging to no school, and destitute of 
protectors, Salvator, by his '^Quadretti,'' had armed 
against him all the schools and their powerful 
friends ; his pictures, though acknowledged to 
be well executed, remained at comparatively low 
prices, and he vainly sought to be employed on 
the least important portion of some public edifice. 
Even a ^' Sopra porta," or insignificant painting 
above a door, was denied him. 

The annual visit of the Cardinal Brancaccio to 
his diocese of Viterbo gave a new turn to the for- 
tunes of Salvator Rosa, whom Mercuri induced 
to join the suite of his eminence. The splendid 
cortige of a cardinal in the seventeenth century 
no doubt suggested some admirable pictures to the 
mind of the artist, as it wound up the romantic 
heights of Viterbo. The clerical habits of the 
monks of the household ; the broad green hats of 
the Cappelline; the gaily-dressed Staffieri, and 
the armed guard that closed the procession as it 
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entered the most picturesque of Italian cities, must 
have been full of scenic and romantic effect. 

Whilst at Rome, Rosa had lived in the Brancaccio 
Palace unknown to its master. The custom of the 
times sanctioned this proceeding. The vast edifices 
inhabited by the cardinals contained apartments 
too numerous to be filled even by their multitude 
of retainers ; and it was usual for the higher offi- 
cials of the household to grant firee residence in the 
empty rooms to their own particular friends ; whose 
proximity, or even existence, was ignored by their 
Eminences. But when the princes of the Conclave 
retired to their dioceses, the case was very different. 
At Viterbo, for instance, much of the state and 
ceremony of Rome was thrown off; the members 
of the household were fewer in number, and brought 
more into contact with their masters. Mercuri had 
therefore an opportunity, which he did not neglect, 
of presenting his proteg6 to Monsignore Bran- 
caccio. The cardinal was so pleased, both with 
Salvator and his drawings, that he obtained for 
him the painting of the high altar piece for lihe 
Church Delia Morte, at Viterbo. 

It was while mounted on the platform before the 
high altar, that the caustic pleasantry and epigram- 
matic sallies of Rosa, attracted around him many 
of the idlers, who were in the habit of visiting the 
Chiesa Delia Morte to inspect the progress of the 
painting. One, in particular, whose dress bespoke 
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him of some rank in the Church, used to linger 
later than the others, conversing with the artist. 
This stranger found Rosa not only the most agree- 
able talker, but the best listener in the world, and 
inflicted upon him long recitations of his own dull 
verses. It was the Delia Cruscan Abb6 Antonio 
AbbcUij the fashionable poet of the day; who, on 
his return from Germany some years after, was, it 
is related, '' astounded" to find his excellent listener 
of the church at Viterbo a far greater and more 
renowned poet than himself. Abbati never ceased 
to express his admiration of the modesty which had 
led the Neapolitan artist to conceal his own supe- 
rior talents. 

The protection of the Cardinal Brancaccio, and 
the increased reputation of the '^Quadretti," enabled 
Salvator, after a year's residence at Viterbo, to 
return to Naples and renew his intimacy with Fal- 
cone ; an intimacy strengthened by political feel- 
ings on both sides, for they were each desirous to 
see Naples freed from the Spanish dominion. 

About this period some virtuosi at Rome had 
instituted two public exhibitions of pictures ; and 
Rosa having sent his Prometheus to a friend for 
sale, the latter, unknown to the artist, presented it 
to one of these exhibitions. 

The merits of the Prometheus at once established 
the reputation of Salvator, and ranked it with that 
if Titian and Da Vinci. From this moment the 
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name of Salvator Rosa obliterated the sobriquet 
of Salvatoriello. 

The able Monge has correctly said, that this 
Prometheus is the expression of that fever of the 
imagination called fougue:* a term no words can 
define in the sense in which it is understood by 
artists. 

Salvator proceeded to Rome as soon as the unex- 
pected intelligence of bis success reached him ; but 
he arrived only to undergo new disappointments 
and trials of patience. 

It was requisite that all great artists should be 
members of the Academy of St. Luke, and he 
sought this honour ; but though the dullest medi- 
ocrity could obtain it, if backed by interest — a 
circumstance, perhaps, not peculiar either to the 
seventeenth century or to the Academy of Rome — 
Sal vatorRosa, obnoxious to the schools, was rejected. 

The increased fortunes of our artist, however, 
enabled him to take a house of his own, and to 
form a good library. Here, in the enjoyment of 
intellectual pleasures, surrounded by a select circle 
of talented and eminent men, who were proud to 
be called his followers^ and cultivating his supe- 
rior talent for poetry, he forgot his professional 
annoyances. Whilst thus engaged, the carnival 
of 1639 arrived 



* Fouffue Is an old Provengal word, literally signifying ;lrc 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SEVEN MASKS OF ITALY. 

The carnival in Italy was still conducted with 
much of the splendour and parade of the middle 
ages. In Rome, groups of gipsies, as they were 
denominated, masked and costumed, recited comic 
dialogues in the streets, telling fortunes, and exer- 
cising legerdemain. In the early part of the 
seventeenth century an innovation had been made 
by Qnagliate, the composer; he introduced into 
the churches pieces for one, two, three, or more 
voices, ending with choruses : and at the carnival 
of 1606, Delia Valle, the traveller, obtained from 
Quagliate a composition of this kind, which he 
and his party performed from their car, as they 
drove masked through the streets; this was the 
first musical dramatic action Rome had yet seen. 

Salvator resolved that the carnival of 1639 
should exhibit his own talents in a new light to 
the Roman people. Towards the close of the last 
week, when all seemed determined on making a 
final brilliant display, a car, or stage, highly de- 
corated, drawn by oxen, and occupied by the seven 
familiar masks or conventional characters of Italy, 
attracted universal attention in the Corso. 

First and foremost was distinguished the great 
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Calabrian charlatan, Coviello: his dose black 
velvet jacket and tight pantaloons, covered with 
rich embroidery and studded with silver buttons, 
set off to advantage his fine figure ; speaking with 
the vivacious Neapolitan accent and gestures, he 
alternately accompanied his charming voice with 
the lute, in impromptu songs, or offered, with ap- 
propriate wit and drollery, to the promenaders, his 
vials, salves, and recipes. Coviello' s mask had 
crimson cheeks and a black nose and forehead. 

Beside Coviello sat Pantaleone (Pantaloon). 
He represents the Venetian merchant, keen and 
shrewd in trade, but a good, easy man in society ; 
he is always dressed in a flowing black robe and 
round cap, and wears a mask to which is attached 
a long grey beard. He talks in a prosy manner, 
lisping in the Venetian dialect; and though he 
affects to be a peacemaker, he is always ready to 
draw the long knife stuck in his girdle, and to mix 
in the fight. 

Next to Pantaleone 'vas the graceful, adroit, 
agile ARLBCfflNO (Harlequin), who represents the 
subtle native of Bergamo. He is characterized by 
a half-black mask, close-fitting jacket of many 
colours, white cap and slippers, and an elastic 
wooden sword. Behind him sat his doubles, Tru- 
FALDiNO and Triagnino, who resemble their master 
in character, though not in dress, for they wear a 
showy livery. 

(64) 1 6 
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Close by these was observed Brighello. He 
is the reverse of Arlechino ; trustworthy, cautious, 
and vigilant. He wearies his audience, by wise 
saws and proverbial similies, as much as he diverts 
them by far-fetched quotations. He is dressed in 
a loose white jacket edged with blue. Then came 
il dottore Balanzoni, the literary coxcomb and 
pedant of Bologna. His conventional costume 
consists of a short black gown, an enormous hat 
with horizontal flaps, and a mask with bloated 
cheeks and a ruby nose. 

The attention of the crowd was diverted from 
the Dottore by the voluble, stammering Tartaglia, 
a Neapolitan mask, who wears a showy dress of 
green and gold, and a short cloak ; he affects the 
bravo, is full of rhodomontade ; and his anxiety to 
speak very fast, in spite of his stammering, pro- 
duces a most laughable effect. 

Stupid, blundering, bulky Pagliaccio, the model 
of the English cloum and French Pierrot or Paillasse, 
followed ; and the last of the group was the famous 
PuLGHiNELLO. He is the true Neapolitan mask, 
a broad caricature of the common people, and not 
in the least like our English Punch, except in the 
hooked nose. He wears a black mask and linen 
dress, and speaks patois ;* he is quick-witted, in- 
solent, vain, boasting, and cowardly; he uttera 

* ProTindal dialect 
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pleasant sallies and biting sarcasms ; howls like a 
Lazzarone; boasts like a Gascon; flies from danger; 
is the first to join the cry of victory, like our 
Falstaff, and is ever alluding to maccaroni. 

Such were the amusing characters in this car ; 
and when it drove away from the Piazza Navona, 
and the actors, raising their masks, discovered to 
the public, in Coviello, the author of Prometheus, 
and, in the otherd, his partizans, there was one 
universal shout of applause from the assembled 
crowd. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BALVATOR UPHOLDS THB DIGNITY OF HIS ART. 

The celebrity won by the display of such varied 
talents was of real benefit to Salvator Rosa as an 
artist; orders for pictures followed each other more 
rapidly than he could execute them. With the 
Roman people he became an especial favourite; 
they never spoke of him but as " II Signer," or 
"Nostro Signor Rosa;" and when he exhibited 
a painting, they flocked in crowds to applaud. 
Amongst those who were attracted to the house of 
Salvator by his reputation as a poet and improvi- 
satore, was the venerable and blind Count Car- 
pigna, a Roman noble of distinction. He bespoke 
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a picture, leaving the subject to the artist's choice. 
Salvator chose a battle-piece; it was from this 
picture that Borgognone, an eminent painter of 
battle scenes, acquired, as he himself says, all his 
principles of taste and execution. The famous 
" Sorceress,'' painted for his dearest friend Carlo 
Rossi, was now completed, and was followed shortly 
after by his " Socrates Swallowing Poison," and 
his " Purgatory." This last was seized by the 
French when, under Bonaparte, they took posses- 
sion of Rome; it is considered the chef ^ceuvre 
of the artist. 

Salvator was now in a position not only to raise 
but to fix his prices; in this he was stimulated 
solely by his ideas of the dignity of the art, which 
he rigidly upheld. One day, in reply to a Roman 
prince who wanted to drive a bargain with him, he 
«wiid — 

'^ I never bargain about the price of my paint- 
ings; I do not know their value until they are 
finished. If you object to pay the sum I may ask 
for the picture when it is done, you can decline 
purchasing it." 

The following anecdote is illustrative of our 
artist's sensitiveness on this subject : — 

A Roman dilettante noble, not very proverbial 
for liberality, came to Salvator's gallery one day; 
and after contemplating for a length of time one 
of his landscapes, he turned to Rosa, who was 
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occupied at his easel, and said in a flattering aud 
caressing tone — 

" Salvatore mio ! I must have this delicious 
picture ; tell me candidly what is the lowest price 
you will take for it ?" 
» " Two hundred crowns," replied Salvator curtly. 

" That is more than I can afford," observed the 
other ; " but perhaps by and by you will be more 
inclined to part with it." 

The noble returned a few days after very desir- 
ous to make the purchase. 

"Well," said he, "what is the price of my 
favourite landscape to-day, Rosa?" 

" Three hundred crowns," answered Rosa, 

gravely. 

"Three hundred crowns 1 it appears the market 
has risen. "Well, perhaps another time you will be 
more good-natured." 

A third visit was paid a few days later. 

" Salvatore mio! has the market fallen or risen 
this morning?" 

" Four hundred is the price to-day, signer," said 
Salvator, with pretended indifference ; but the next 
moment his anger and indignation got the better 
of him, and suddenly rising, he continued— 

" The fact is, your Excellency cannot have the 
picture for any sum ; but to show how little value 
I set upon its merits, see, T consider it worthy no 
better treatment than this." 
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So saying, he tore the painting, which was done 
on wood, from the wall where it was hanging, and 
with his foot broke it in pieces. 

Salvator's punctilious dislike to the interference 
of others in the choice of a painter's subject for 
composition, or its treatment, was evinced with sar- 
castic pleasantry on the following occasion : — 

The Prince Don Mario Ghigi was a personal 
intimate of the artist's, and so attached to his 
society, that during a long illness, which confined 
him to his couch, he induced Salvator to bring his 
easel and paint beside him ; whilst Rosa was thus 
painting and chatting, the prince's physician came 
in ; and doubtless desirous to pay court both to the 
prince and to the painter, he begged the former to 
give him, in lieu of a fee, a picture by Salvator. The 
prince willingly agreed, and the doctor, turning to 
Rosa, said — 

" But I wish you to delay beginning until I 
have time to think of the idea and conceit* of my 
picture." Salvator bowed and continued his occu- 
pation. The physician, after asking his patient the 
usual routine of medical questions, rose to write 
out his prescription ; when Salvator, laying down 
his pencil, stepped soflly behind him, and taking 
the pen gently out of the medico^ s hand, he said — 

" Stop, my dear doctor, till I have leisure to 



• " Pensiero e concetta" 
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dictate the idea and conceit of the remedies I may 
think necessary for his Excellency." 

"You indeed I" said the astonished physician; 
" why, I am the medical adviser, not you 1" 

" And I, my good friend, am a painter, not you. 
I leave it to his Excellency to judge if I cannot 
better write a prescription than you paint a picture." 



CHAPTER X. 

POLITICS. , 

Salvator's desire for the independence of his 
native country induced him, in the summer of 
1 647, to abandon his successful labours at Rome, 
and join the standard of Masaniello at Naples. The 
Neapolitans, long weary of the Spanish yoke, and 
drained by enormous taxes and gabelles (duty on 
food), were roused to exasperation by a decree of 
the Duke d'Arcos, then viceroy. This decree, 
which levied a tax on fruit, the only comestible 
hitherto exempted from duty, and the chief suste- 
nance of the people, had been enforced only a 
short time before the great fete of " Our Lady of 
Carmel." 

One of the chief spectacles of thin fete was a war 
game, in which the Neapolitans were supposed to 
combat with the Turks. One party, dressed as 
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AUrties, or TurUBb militia, erected a fortresa in tbs 
market-place, and vere attacked, and of coarse 
beaten, by the Neapolitans. The chiefit elected 
to command these opposing bands were Scifione 
I'loSE and Touhaso Aniello Maya, or Masaniello, 
us he was familiarly called. This latter was a 
fisherman of Amalfi ; a handsome youth, whose 
eminent moral qualities, joined to powerful elo- 
quence, bad given him great influence over the 
people. He had that morning been nominated Cap- 
tain of the Neapolitan band. 

Masaniello had Buffered more than the generality 
of his countrymen from the odious exactions of the 
new tax; his wife, who attended market with 
grains and fruits, having attempted to pass the city 
gates without paying the duty, hsd been thrown 
into prison. Plunged into the deepest indigence 
by the heavy fine of a hundred docats, which 
he had been sentenced to pay, Masaniello was 
ready to seize the first opportunity of revenging 
his personal wrongs and of freeing his conntrymen. 
Whilst engaged with his little troop in attacking 
the mimic fortress of the Alarbes, defended by 
Pione, a. dispute concerning the new duty arose 
between the market gardeners, thehr customers, 
and the officers of the gabelles. A tumult ensued, 
tod Masaniello, taking advantage of the popular 
, sprang upon the steps of the church 
Iret-plsee. and exclsimed: "My friends, 
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henceforth there is no more gabelle." Pione, with 
his AktrbeSy joined the Amalfi fisherman and his 
Lazzaroni, and the outhreak soon ripened into a 
revolt against the Spanish viceroy. 

Salvator Rosa determined to aid the patriots; 
and for that purpose he enrolled himself under the 
banner of Falcone, whose '' Compagnia della morte'' 
had united with Masaniello. 

Several sketches of Masaniello and his adherents, 
by the pencil of Salvator, still exist; they were 
doubtless struck off by the red torch-light that 
gleamed from the rugged walls in the Torrione 
DEL Carmine : the dungeon towers of a convent 
and the place where the secret councils of the ring- 
leaders were held. 

The mental derangement and the death of Masa- 
niello, whether occasioned by the poison cup of the 
viceroy or by the long want of sleep, extraordinary 
exertion, and overwrought brain of the fisherman 
chief, rendered the insurrection abortive. Falcone 
was obliged to fly to France, and Salvator took 
i*efuge sometimes at Rome, sometimes at Florence. 

It was on his return to Rome that Rosa com- 
pleted his philosophical picture of " L'Umana 
Fragilita,'* in which a grim Death dictates the 
Latin sentence quoted at the commencement of 
our story. It is the embodiment of the artist's 
own melancholy and morbid reflections on the 
labour of existence and the fearful certainty of 
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dissolution. His second philosophical painting, 
" La Forttjna," became, as the wits said, the 
misfortune of Rosa. He had represented the fickle 
goddess lavishing crowns, mitres, stars, and medals, 
on the most unclean animals. The ass decks him- 
self with a mitre, the swine with a crown, the 
fox with a knightly order, &c. The quick-witted 
Roman populace, when this picture was unfortu- 
nately presented for public exhibition, discovered 
in each of these animals a likeness to some one 
high in power — the pope, the cardinals, and others. 
Such had in no way been the intention of the 
artist. He had merely painted a satire on the 
world in general, but his enemies endeavoured to 
give it the colour of one against the Roman Con- 
clave in particular. Salvator found it necessary 
to retire for a while, to Florence, from the cabals it 
had excited. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ROSA AT FLORENCB. 



At Florence, Rosa was conspicuous for the elegance 
of his hospitality, and for his brilliant talents as a 
poet, satirist, improvisatore, and actor. Here he 
formed the exclusive academy of the Percossi; 
here, too, he gave his amateur dramatic repre- 
sentations, composed entirely of members of the 
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Percossi, with tbe exception of the old Bolog^ese 
merchant, Messer Agu, who nsed to come on por- 
pose to act the Dottore Graziano to Salvator'g 
Pascariello. The suppers afier these representa- 
tions were generally held at the house of Rosa, 
whose apartments opened into gardens, and were 
lined with odoriferous plants. The concetti of the 
age displayed its whimsicalities in masking the 
foreign dishes served at these Inxorions Sikposi, 
as such suppers were called. Sometimes every- 
thing, even the salads, were served in the shape 
of pastry; sometimes they appeared as roasts 
or as soups — ^mystifications extremely relished in 
that age. 

Many anecdotes of Salvator's residence in Flo- 
rence have been handed down by his biographers; 
amongst others, the following are not without 
interest: — 

Paolo Minueci, the learned commentator, an 
intimate friend of Rosa, had a servant something 
between a house-steward and a head cook, for he 
superintended the kitchen department and regu- 
lated the accounts. This man united much shrewd- 
ness and sagacity to a great deal of coarse humour 
and buffixmery. Salvator often entered into con- 
versation with him, and had bestowed upon him 
the name of II FUosofo Negro. One day that he 
was chatting with this kitchen Democritus, the con- 
versation took a turn which gave the cook an oppor- 
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dissolution. His second philosophical painting, 
"La Fortuna," became, as the wits said, the 
misfortune of Rosa. He had represented the fickle 
goddess lavishing crowns, mitres, stars, and medals, 
on the most unclean animals. The ass decks him- 
self with a mitre, the swine with a crown, the 
fox with a knightly order, &c. The quick-witted 
Roman populace, when this picture was unfortu- 
nately presented for public exhibition, discovered 
in each of these animals a likeness to some one 
high in power — the pope, the cardinals, and others. 
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give it the colour of one against the Roman Con- 
clave in particular. Salvator found it necessary 
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formed the exclusive academy of the Percosbi; 
here, too, he gave his amateur dramatic repre- 
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Percossi, with the exception of the old Bolognese 
merchant, Messer Agli, who used to come on pur- 
pose to act the Dottore Graziano to Salvator's 
Pascariello. The suppers after these representa- 
tions were generally held at the house of Rosa, 
whose apartments opened into gardens, and were 
lined with odoriferous plants. The concetti of the 
age displayed its whimsicalities in masking the 
foreign dishes served at these luxurious Simposi, 
as such suppers were called. Sometimes every- 
thing, even the salads, were served in the shape 
of pastry; sometimes they appeared as roasts 
or as soups — mystifications extremely relished in 
that age. 

Many anecdotes of Salvator's residence in Flo- 
rence have been handed down by his biographers ; 
amongst others, the following are not without 
interest: — 

Paolo Minucci, the learned commentator, an 
intimate friend of Rosa, had a servant something 
between a house- steward and a head cook, for he 
superintended the kitchen department and regu- 
lated the accounts. This man united much shrewd- 
ness and sagacity to a great deal of coarse humour 
and buflfoonery. Salvator often entered into con- 
versation with him, and had bestowed upon him 
the name of II Filosofo Negro. One day that he 
was chatting with this kitchen Democritus, the con- 
versation took a turn which gave the cook an oppor- 
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" Let US aee," cried Rosa, as he took his fiiend's 
palette and brosh in his hand, " perhaps I may help 
you." 

Salvator wrought till night, half in jest, half 
in earnest, and finished one of the best pieces of 
background landscape that he ever executed. 

A few days after this, Salvator called again on 
Lippi, who was at his easel, whilst Malatesta read 
aloud to him his poem of ^^ The Sphinx.'' Rosa 
stepped noiselessly across the room, and seated 
himself in the recess of a Gothic window, where the 
light fell upon his head in such a manner as to 
produce an admirable study. Lippi seized the 
opportunity, and rapidly executed the best likeness 
that has ever been done of Rosa. He is dressed 
in a cloth habit, with richly slashed sleeves, turn- 
overs, and collar. 

Salvator happened one day to be amusing him- 
self tuning an old harpsicord; some one observed 
they were surprised he could take so much trouble 
with an instrument that was not worth a crown. 

'^ I bet you I make it worth a thousand before I 
have done with it," cried Rosa. 

The bet was taken, and Salvator painted on the 
harpsicord a landscape, which not only sold for 
a thousand crowns, but was esteemed a first-rate 
painting ; it was exhibited at the British Institu- 
tion in 1823. 

Rosa at times left Florence for the deeper soli- 
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tudes of the deserted villa Barbaiano. There he 
sometimes occupied himself by sketching on the 
walls small historical subjects, so done as to appear 
to hang on pegs or nails; their lights and shadows 
were so finely managed, that many a hand was 
stretched out to save them from fiEdllng to the 
ground. 



CHAPTER XII. 
co:yclusiox. 

The chief enemies of Salvator Rosa being now 
dead, he decided, in 1652, to return to Rome. One 
of his first productions after his arrival there was 
the splendid battle-piece, presented by the Pope's 
nuncio to Louis XIV., and to this day one of the 
glories of the Louvre. Rosa continued to reside 
at Rome, engraving and etching as well as paint- 
ing. There he completed his "Catiline's Con- 
spiracy," his " Saul and the Witch of Endor," 
and his " Job." This last, a production of himself 
and his own " bitterness of soul," is now in Eng- 
land, as is also " La Fortuna." 

Salvator died at Rome in 1673. His tomb 
surmounted by his bust, lies in the Church of Santa 
Maria degli Angioli. 

In reviewing the life and character of Salvat(ir 
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Rosa, we must acknowledge him to have been one 
of the most gifted of men. His talents and powers 
of mind seem almost universal. His uncompromis- 
ing independence, his indomitable perseverance, 
his courage under difficulties, his large and liberal 
ideas, command our admiration ; whilst his gener- 
osity and warm affections awaken our regard. But 
the morbid melancholy, the hopeless despondency, 
the haughty pride, and sensitive self-love which 
imbittered the life of this child of genius, lead 
every reiflective mind to the conviction that human- 
ity,' even at best, requires some more softening 
and more enlightening influence than that of mere 
human nature, and that without such influence 
man's existence becomes but '^ vanity and vexation 
of spirit." 




c. 



